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The St. Louis Printing House. 


a 


QHANCYR. BARy. 
Printer 
AND pypiish®™ 


215 Pine St, ST. LOUIS. 








I would invite the attention of all requiring 
anything in my line, to my unsurpassed 
facilities for doing 


Book & Job Printing, 


BINDING, 
Engraving & Lithographing. 


Having Five Steam Presses of the most 
improved mukes; large fonts of Book and 
Newspaper Type, of both old style and 

rn faces, and several hundred fonts of 


the most tasteful plain and fancy Job Type, 


with the best workmen obtainable, I am con- 
fident of my ability to meet every demand, 
either for fine or common work. 

I make a specialty of Fine 


BOOK & PAMPHLET WORK, 


And can show specimens, which will compare 
favorably with the most artistic productions 
of eastern publishers. I invite correspondence 
from authors desiringto publish, and shall be 
Pleased to furnish estimates when requested. 


COLLECE CATALOGUES, 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS, 
LAWYERS’ BRIEFS, 
And all work of similar character, speedily, 
tastefully and economically done. 
%, the department of Railroad, Steamboat, 


COMMERCIAL PRINTINC, 


Iam prepared to fill all orders, large or small : 
Cards, Bill Heads, Circulars, Letter Heads, 
nvelopes, Account S2les, Statements, Leaf- 
lets, Dodgers, etc., furnished at low rates and 
short notice. ° 


BLANK BOOKS 
MADE TO ORDER. 
Connected with my establishment is a large 
and complete Bindery, which enables me to 
v7 rh all work of this kind in unsurpassed 
WEDDINC CARDS, 
Invitations and Envelopes, Ball Pro- 
mes, Tickets, etc., gotten up in the 
atest and most fashionable A rasgedle sent by 
mail or express at small cost. 


NEWSPAPERS AND MACAZINES. 


T have sufficient material to “ set up” eight 
°r ten ordinary newspapers at once 
ies desiring to issue temporary publica- 

ns of this sort,can not do better than to 


‘orrespond with me. ibe d 
Stal peta perils 
Chancy R. Barns, . 
Pine Street, - - ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Pe 





; and} 


St. Liouis 


EXPOSITION 


—AND— 


FAIR. 


Seventeenth Annual Meeting. 


The Industrial Exposition opens Monday, the 
10th day of September, 1877. 

The Live Stock, Floral, Fruit, &c., Depart- 
ment, commences Monday, the first day of Octo- 
ber, 1877. 

The Exposition and Fair closes Saturday, the 
6th day of October, 1877. 

Grounds containing 83 acres, conveniently ac- 
cessible. 


Reduced Railroad and Steam- 
boat Fares. 
PREMIUMS - - - $50,000 00 


No Entry Fee Chargod. 


Greatest Annual'Exposition and Fair in the 
world. Exciting con ests of speed in the am- 
phitheatre.— Fine Art;Exhibition of the highest 
order of merit. 


THE *ZOOLOCICAL CARDEN 


with its Beautiful Buildings, Handsome Speci- 
mens’and “complete appointments. 
Grand display of agricultural implements, ma- 
chinery in motion, mechanical productions, pro- 
duce, textile fabrics, cotton, minerals, flowers, 
works of art, horses, cattle, an1 other domestic 
animals. 
All communications addressed to the Secretary 
will receive prompt attention. 
JULIUS 'S. WALSH, Prest. 
Gc. O. KALB, ’Seeretary. 





to; er day athome. Samples worth 
5 = $20 ts tree. Stinson & Co., 
37-lam-12t Portland, Maine. 
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Ready This Day, September Il. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, 


In three volumes, cr. 8vo, cioth, gilt top, $5 25. 
With portrait on steel. 


Wordsworth’s poems constitute the first vol- 
umes of the new issue of the well-known Brit- 
IsH Ports. This series, thoroughly furnished 
with introductions, notes, glossaries, and in- 
dexes by Prof. F. J. Child of Harvard Univer- 
sity, has been carefully remodeled so as to secure 
elegance and compactness. It will be issued in 
monthly instalments, in volumes averaging 800 
pages each, at thelow price of $1 75 per volume. 


THE WORKS OF LORD BACON. 


In two volumes, cr. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $5 00. 
With two portraits on steel. 


This Poputar EpiTion of Bacon’s works 1s 
based upen the complete edition of Spedding, 
Ellis, and Heath, and is comprised in two vol- 
umes of about 1,000 pages each. A very com- 
plete index accompanies each volume, and the 
general reader will find in the edition the writ- 
ings which have given Bacon his great name. 








HURD & HOUGHTON, New York; 
H. O. HOUGHTON & CO., Boston; 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge. — 


NIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO, 
19 MURRAY Street, New York, 


—PUBLISH— 





Maury’s Geographies. 

Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algcbra and Geometry. 

Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne’s nglish Literature. 

DeVere’s French Series. 10-79 





Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 
The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
ces below any Other series. 
N. B. Special terms made for introduction. 


PRICES. 
clues cccokamienhdeenee somhepvanskey 50 
BID 6 oon 0 o.svb nce dondisecteeses ss) veocote 50 
Common School Edition......... aan aeaea sa $1 50 
Counting House Edition..............+...+++ 8 00 
BaP esii-a. i gaciseths Sueaccapuaks ton (9 i vquctnas 2 00 


Asample copy of either book for examina- 
tion, will be sent by mail on receipt of half price 
—or the five books for $3 50. 

W.J. GILBERT, Publisher, 


9-9c 29 N. Fourth st., St. Louis, Mo. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. Two courses of two and four 
years respictively. For catalogue with full par- 
ticulars, address WM. F. PHELPS, M.A , 
. President. 





ACKER Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn 

Heights —The thirty-first year of this in- 
stitution will open Sept. 12, 1877. Pupils from 
abroad are received into the family of Mrs. E. 
J. Smith, a member of the faculty. The best 
facilities are afforded for Music, Painting, and 
Languages. Elective course allowed. For cir- 
culars, address A. CRITTENDEN, Ph D. 

10-89 10 Brooklyn, N. Y. 





ARLETQN COLLEGE, Northfield, Minne- 











YOUR STAMONER FOR 17 





sota. Open to both seres. four courses of 
study. Ad JAS. W. STRONG, 
10-8 9 10 President. 





BONDS! 


DRAFTS, 


CHECKS, 
Steel Plate Engraving 


and Lithography. 
St. Louis Bank Note Company 


106,108 N. Fourth st. §t Louis 





Ask for Estimates on Renewal Bonds 


x-49 
5( Fine Cards, Damask, Repp, etc., with 
eJFXJ name on, l3c. CLINTON BROS., Clin- 
tenville, Conn. 10-7 11-6 


ARHRANSAS 


FEMALE COLLEGE. 


This reliable institution, located at Little Rock, 
opens its fourth annual session on the first Mon- 
day in September, 1877. 

Increased accommodations for boarders. A 
large and efficient faculty. No school in the 
connection stands higher in the estimation of 
its patrons. 

No extra charge for ancient and modern lan- 
guages. All other charges suited to the times. 

For further particulars address 


L. M. LEWIS, President. 


HON. A. H. GARLAND, Pres’t Board 9 
Trustees. 


$66 











a week in your owntown. Terms and 
$5 outfit free. H. HALLETT & Co., 
12 Portland, Maine. 


$65 to ST 


1 00 Howto advertise Send 25c to 
x-1 12 G. P. ROWELL & CO., N. Y. 





a Week to Agents, $10 t Free. 
PO. VICKERY, 
9-1110-10 Augusta, Maine. 








$ | 2 aday athome. Agents wanted. Outfit 
and terms free. 
9-4c TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 





| ge s- COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For cat- 
slogne etc., address the President, 
3 


91011 GEO. F. MAGOUN, D. D. 





J peer ey in the Sunday School.—A 

practical guide for superintendents and 

teachers, by Frank Beard. Fully illustrated. 

$1 50 of booksellers or - mail. 
. JESSE HANEY & CO. 

10-8eomly 119 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Establish: : 


in 1837. 
Superter Bells of Coppertaied Tin, mounted 
Rotarg Hi for Churches, 
houses, Fire 
larms, Tower Clocks, etc. Pally Warranted. 
Tilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 EB. Second St.,Cin 








9-8 11-4 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION—DIRECTORY.. 








LEADINC BOOK HOUSES. 


The American Educational Series 
of School and College Text Books, New Graded 
Readers, Robinson’s Mathematical Series,Swin- 
ton’s Spellers, Histories, and Geographies, 
Spencerian Penmanship, Tounsend’s Civil Gov- 
ernment, Webster’s Dictionaries, &., &. 

Correspondence will receive prompt attention. 
Aduress Jno. C. Ellis, 407 N. Fourth street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 8-4-¢ 








“ite: OWPERTHWAIT § c6., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NEW EDITIONS FOR 1877. 


REDUCED PRICES. 


WARREN’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 
MONROE’S READERS & SPELLERS. 
HAGAR’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 
GREENE’S GRAMMARS. 

GREENE S LANGUAGE SERIES. 


pay”Catalogues free. Liberal terms for 
introduction, and in exchange for old 
books in use.“@3&. 
FRANCIS 8. BELDEN, Western Agent. 
25 Washinton Street, Chicago, Ill. 
x-7 8 9 


" Scribner, Armstrong & Co’s Edu- 
cational Series. Sheldon’s Readers, Felter’s 
Arithmetics, Guyot’s Geographies, Cooley’s 
Physical Sciegce Series, Tenney’s Nat. Hist., 
&. Descriptive catalogue free. Address O. S. 
Cook, 63 Washington street, Chicago; or Thos. 
panes Marshalltown, lowa. 








Harper & Brothers publish United 
States Readers, Wilson’s Readers, French’s 
Arithmetics, Swinton’s Language Series, Com- 
fort’s German, Hooker’s Natural Science, etc., 
etc. Address W. H. V. Raymond, agent, Leay- 
enworth, Kansas. 8-4-c 





x B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


Philadelphia, 
Publish Sanford’s arithmetics, Chauvenet’s Ge- 
ometry, Cutter’s Physiologies, Cutter’s Zoolog- 
ical and anatomical Charts, Walker’s Science of 
Wealth, Schmitz’s German Grammar, Wicker- 
sham’s School Economy, Wickersham’s Meth- 
ods of Instruction, Atwater’s Logic, Long’s 
English Grammar, Lippincott’s Pronouncing 


Dictionary of Buograyhy, a ne Pro- 
nouncing Gazetteer of the Worcester’s 
Dictionaries. E.M. ELY, agent, 159 Clark St. 
Chicago. x-3 8 


Just Out. 


RAY’S 
New Arithmetics. 








We have pleasure in announcing that these fa- 
vorite text-books, in their new dress, are now 
ready ina New and Revised Edition. 

Changes in methods of instruction, and in the 
manner of conducting commercial transactions, 
and ially in Busi Arithmetic, have been 
carefully noted, and the New Edition will be 
found fully up to the times — the Latest, 
Cheapest and Best. 


To Teachers. 


Those who desire to use the improved edi- 
tion, must order their dealers to specify 


NEWV EDITION, 


otherwise the old edition, which fs still contin- 
ued in publication, will be sent. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG &CO 


137 Walnut Street, Cincinnati. 
28 Bond st., New York. 
SUCCESSORS TO 





DIRECTORY. 


LEADINC SCHOOLS. 
SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and in Dynamic Engineering, in Agricul- 
ture, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geol- 
ogy, and in General Scientific Studies, with 
English, French, and German, Political Econ- 
omy, History, etc. 

For programme, address Prof.Gro. J. Brusn, 
Executive Officer, New Haven, Conn. x311-2 


MISSOURI MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


(HOSPITAL ADJOININC). 
Cor 23dand Christy Av, St. Louis,Mo. 
The thirty-seventh Annual Announcement and 
Catalogue of this institution now ready. Send 
forone The preliminary course tothe Regular 
Course for 1877-8 begins September l0th. Regu- 
lar Course the Ist of October. Facilities im- 
proved. Students should see our announcement 
before deciding what school to attend. For an- 
nouncement or other information address the 
Dean. P. GERVAIS ROBINSON, M. D., 
10-7 11 1523 Olive Street, St. Louis. 


Morgan Park Military Academy, 


Morgan Park (near Chicago) Ill., combines the 
advantages of thorough instruction and disci- 
pline, the surroundings of a Christian home, 
and healthful, pleasant and elevated locatien. 
Fall term will commence Sept. 6th, 1877. For 
further information and catalogues call on or 
address the undersigned at Morgan Park, Cook 
county Ill., or Roem 5, Methodist Church Block, 
Chicago, Ill. 
CAPT. ED. N. KIRK. TALCOTT, 
HENRY T. WRIGHT, A. M., 
10-7 12 Associate Principals. 

















POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 





Washington University, St. Louis. 





Courses oF Stupy: 


A Course leads to degree of Civil Engineer. 
ond Mechanical Eng’r. 
iti. shed sha ie Chemist. 
IV. Eng’r of race 
Vv. “oe oe “e 
I ce oe ee 


Architec' 

VI. Socbaler ‘ot Phi- 
losophy. 

The School is well furnished with apparatus 
and laboratories of all kinds. Great attention is 
paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. 

The standards of admission and promotion 
are high. 

For turther information apply to 

8 10-9 10 @ M. WOODWARD, Dean. 





St. Louis Law School. 


AW DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FACULTY: 


Rev. William G. Elliot, D. D., President and 
Chancellor of the University. 


PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS: 


teal P Hitchcock, LL. D.,. Professor of 
Prop. Law, ’and Provost of the Law De- 





rtment. 

Albert Todd, A. M., Lecturer on the Law of 
Real Property, as s spplied to to Le yee 
Alexander Martin, ad Admirality, 

Marine Ins. and ‘Maritime La 
Samuel Reber, A. M., Prof. of | the History and 
Science of Law, Cons. Law, Torts, Equity 


and Successions. 
John M. Krum, A.M., Lecturer on Criminal 


Law 
George A. Madill, A. M., Prof. of Real Prop. 


Chester H. Krum, A. B., Prof. of the Law of 
Pleading, and Evidence. 
Prof. of the Law of 


George M. Stewart, A. M 
Bills and Notes and Bail 


Contracts, Sales, 
ments. 

Regular annual session will open Oct. 10, 1877. 
TuITION: $50 PER TERM. 


Tuition fee oy tee in every case in advance. 
There are six scholarships in this school, 
three for junior and three for senior class. There 
are no extra c 

8 ts are admitted yang on exam- 
ination, until Hs ee ayes 





WILSON, HINKLE & CO.. 


For particulars, ad 
@. mkT | Deen of law Facul 
&2c 208 N. Third street, pa og 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
WM. G. ELIOT, D. D.. Chancellor. 


This Institution offers educational facilities 
Unsurpassed, if indeed equalled, in the whole 
Mississippi Valley. During the twenty years of 
its active life, it has been making continual pro- 
gress. The devotion of its friends has enabled 
the managers to add continually to its advanta- 
ges and to steadily raise its standard of scholar- 
ship and attainment. Its faculties have been se- 
lected with the greatest care mainly from the 
alumni of our older calleges. 

The University is both non-sectarian in reli- 
gion and non-partizan in politics. There is no 
lack of effort however to impress upon all stu- 
dents the priceless worth of an unblemished 
character; the reverence due to all holy things; 
and the duties involved in good citizenship. 

Its organization comprehends: 


I. The fenton. ccc Un hush ahead sanGhu sree 
Prof. D. Arnold, Principal. 


KI, Mary lmatitute, .....................0.. 
Prof.*C. 'S. Pennell, Principal. 


ER TO As iio nn cdc bodeesckenesccve 


IV. The Polytechnic ueheol, permeeeed 
Prof. C. M. Woodward, Dean, 


Vv. The St. sents x4 School, 


1. The first is essentially a preparatory school 
fitting students for the College and Polytechnic 
School. It has about 300 pupils. No attempt is 
made here to put boys upon men’s work, but 
«reat pains is taken to teach the elements thor- 
oughly. 

Il. MARY INSTITUTE is a Seminary for 
young ladies, provided with the most thorough 
and varied instruction, so that no citizen of St. 
Louis or vicinity need send his daughter a thou- 
sand miles from home for four or five of the most 
critical years of her life, to be trained by strangers. 
It contains about 260 pupils. 

Ill, THE COLLEGE. The degreeof A. B. is 
ecnferred at the completion ef the four years 
course. That of A. M three years after gradua- 
tion upon the presentation of a satisfactory the- 
sis. A liberal election of studies is allowed. 
Especial attention is paid to Modern Languages, 
English Studies and the Physical Sciences. Ef- 
fort is made to meet all the demands of the times 
for truly liberal courses of study. 

IV. THE POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL confers 
both professional and non-professional degrees. 
Its equipment is sufficient to give full instruc- 
tion in the following 


SIX COURSES OF STUDY: 


(a) Course in Civil Engineering. 

(b) os Mechanical Engineering. 
(e) of Chemistry. 

(ad) ss Mines and Metallurgy. 
(e) ‘* Building and Architecture. 
(f) ‘* ~6Science and Literature. 


Lest it should be thought from the great vari- 
ety of subjects included in the above that (as too 
commonly is the case) the energies of a single 
professor must be dissipated in an attempt to 
fill several professional chairs at once, it must 
be remembered that in Washington University 
the Professor of Chemistry teaches nothing but 
Chemistry; the Professor of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy nothing but Mining and Metallurgy (in- 
cluding Mineralogy and Geology); the Professor 
of Physics nothing but Physics; the Professor 
of Drawing nothing but Drawing, Painting and 
Designing; etc., etc. 

On every subject the School endeavors to keep 
pace with the most advanced in both science and 
art. Laboratory work in Chemistry, Physics, 
Assaying, Drawing and Mechanical Construc- 
tion, is a very important feature in the work of 
every year. 

Both the Polytechnic School and the College 
are epen to young women, and in both there are 
lady students. For fuller information send for 
catalogue. 

V THE ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL is s0 well 
known that little need be said of it. Its excep- 
tionally careful teaching and strict examinations 
have gained for it a high reputation both East 
and West. 


°F or further information, apply to the offi- 
cers whose names ure given above. Sets of prin- 
ted examination pense of previous — will be 
sent if desired. Examinations for College and 





Lo ic SchoeA ep June 11-12, ae 


STATE 
Normal School! 


KIRKSVILLE, MO. 


Entire expenses from $25 to $45 per term. 
Six hundred students enter annually. 
The course of study extends over four years. 


The Professional Course is more extensive 
than that of any other Normal School in the 
West. 


The eleventh year opens September 11, 1877. 


Catalogues with full particulars sent free on 
application. Address 


PRES. J. BALDWIN, Kirksville, Mo. 


pieced ox CORSET, 


Elegant, du- 
Ey 





rable, and de- 
lightful to 
wearer. The 
very best and 
most comfort- 
able Corset 
made, has been 
long known i in 
Europe as the 
most healthful 
corset in use, 
and has the 
support of the 
medical profes 
sion This cor- 
set is patented. 

Mail orders 
promptly filled, 


Price $1. 
MORRIS & DOTY, 
General Dealers in Dry Gooils, 


159 and 161 Market St., Newark, N. J. 
Samples of goods by mail upon application. 


AV“ i 
\gh ard) 
Ve iY 








vee Music Seminary for Young 
Ladies. Established 1863 thorough 

graduate course. The finest location on the Con- 
—— River. For catalogues address Prof. 
D, 8. Babcock, East Haddam, Conn. 9-10 10-11 


RIDPATH’S 
U.S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as the Best by Ed- 
ucators everywhere. 


100,000 COPIES IN USE. 


Teachers and School Officers are cor- 
dially invited to send for Specimen 
pages, including samples of the Maps, 
Charts, Diagrams, etc. 

JONES BROTHERS & CO.,Publishers 

Cincinnati, Chicago, Philadelphia. 

x-411-3 











RTIST’S MANUAL, a practical guide 
to oil and water color painting, crayon 
drawing, &c. Illustrated, 50 cents. Elocu- 
tionist’s Journal gives best standard and new 
pieces for ae and amateur readers and 
ry 0c of any newsdealer or by mail. 
SSE HANEY &CO., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 


10-7 eomly 
50 MIXED CARDS, with name, for l0cand 
stamp. One pack (20 stylec) Acquaint- 

ance Cards, 10c. Samples for 3c stamp. 
10-6 1I- 5 M. DOWD &CO., Bristol, Conn. 





el 


ADAME FOY’S 
2. Corset Skirt Supporter 


mn Increases in Popularity 
every year. 

And for health, comfort, and 

style, is acknowledged the oe 

article of the kind ever 

For sale by all leading jobbers 

and retailers. Beware of imi 

ey and infringements. 
anufactured solely by 

10-611 FOY &HAEMON, New Haven, Conn. 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS, 
Address, with stamp for reply, 
J. B. MERWIN, 
Dealer in school supplies of all kinds. 
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704 Chesnut street, St. Louis, Mo 
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We do not hold ourselves responsi- 
ble for auy views or opinions express- 
td in the communications of our cor- 
Tespondents. 








Our teachers will have more pupils 
teach, and will need to do more 
ind better work this year than ever 
before. We shall aim to make the 
pages of this paper helpful to the 
young teacher. 

President Baldwin will continue 
is articles on school management. 
Miss Anna C. Brackett, Dr. W. T. 

» Prof. Levi Wells Hart, and 
‘ther able writers, will contribute to 
lhe editorial department in the future 
“they have done in the past. 

We shall furnish just the material 
Meded to lay before the tax-payers— 
Material out of which it will be easy 
ind profitable to make up education- 
columns for the local papers. 








Tae Mary INsTITUTE, located on’ 


Place, St. Louis, is a branch of 
tte Washington University, and offers 
Wits pupils all the advantages of that 

r institution. The fall term 
‘pens Monday, September 17. 





LET there be fraternity of feeling 
and co-operation among our teachers. 
Each successful school teacher adds 
strength to all the rest, and each suc- 
cessful school, too, helps in all the re- 
gion round about. 

Success builds up. If there is ri- 
valry, let it be of a generous, pro- 
gressive, intelligent character. 








HAVE you black boards, globes, 
maps, charts, &c.; something to work 
with? If not, all these can be secur- 
ed by a little judicious, extra effort. 
Get up an'exhibition and charge ten 
cents, and devote the proceeds to this 
purpose. 








WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY College, 
Polytechnic School, and School of Art 
and Design, opens Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 13th. Candidates examined on 
Wednesday. Academy opens Sept. 
13; admission of students the three 
days previous. Catalogue with par- 
ticulars, obtained at University, or at 
Gray & Baker’s, Fourth Street. 








THE Seventeenth Annual Fair and 
Exposition of the St. Louis Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical Association, 
which opens Sept. 10th, will be, by all 
odds, the grandest thing in the way 
of a “Fair and Exposition’”’ ever held 
in the West. 

In addition to the features usually 
presented, the art gallery will be fill- 
ed with the finest works of the most 
celebrated artists in the country. 

The “Telephone” will bein com- 
plete working order. ‘The machinery 
hall will be filled with the latest in- 
yentions. 

The Zoological Garden is of itself 
worth a trip to St. Louis. 

The railroads have reduced the rate 
of fare, and St. Louis will welcome 
everybody and make room for every- 
body who comes. 

Come with your friends. Don’t 
forget todrop in and see us at 704 
Chesnut Street, and leave your pack- 
ages. We shall be glad to see you. 








MontTIcELLo LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
located at Godfrey, Madison county, 
is an old and favorably kuown insti- 
tution of learning. The next term 
begins Sept. 13. For particulars ad- 





dress: Miss H. N. Haskell, Godfrey, 
Madison county, Il, 








Law ScHoou.—The St. Louis Law 
School, which is the law department 
of Washington University, begins the 
regular annual term on Wednesday, 
October 10. For particulars address 
G. M. Stewart, dean of law faculty, 
203 North Third Street. 








THE gathering of the leading edu- 
cators at the National Teachers, As- 
sociation in Louisville last month, 
was a grand affair. We have been in 
the habit of publishing very full ac- 
counts of these meetings in the past; 
but the papers presented are for the 
most part of permanent, practical 
value, and are gathered and published 
inavolume. Our teachers ought to 
have these volumes complete. If 
they read partial reports, they are 
apt to neglect to read the volume 
when it appears; and hence we pro- 
pose to help them to get the volumes 
and read them. 

It is a good sign when members of 
Congress begin to inquire sharp after 
volumes of the proceedings of the 
National Teachers’ Association. 

We have a number of such inqui- 
ries thus early. If our members of 
Congress knew more, they could and 
would do more for the country. They 
can get some facts of great value in 
the several volumes of the proceed- 
ings of the National Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Inquiries addressed to J. 
Ormond Wilson, Washington, D. C., 
will meet with a prompt response. 








To be treasured up, not in one soul, 
but in many souls; to live, uot your 
own life, but hundreds and hundreds 
of other lives,‘ perhaps wiser, purer, 
happier than yours, to be woven in 
with the warp aud,woof of boyhood’s 
strong, firm web; to gleam and flash 
in the finer, subtler texture of girl- 
hood; this is the teacher’s great re- 
ward. 








Supply, most kind gods, this defect 
in my address, in my form, in my for- 
tunes, that puts me a little out of the 
ring, and let me be like the rest, whom 
I admire, and on good terms with 
them. But the wise gods say, “No. 








We have better things for thee. By 
humiliation, by defeat, by loss of sym- 
pathy, by gulfs of disparity, learn a 
wider truth and humanity than that 
of a fine gentleman.” 








A. W. Bixsy of Sparta, Illinois, 
writes the Daily Republican as fol- 
lows: 

“There is an educational revival 
apparent in this State. There have 
been eighty-six institutes held during 
the summer. The State’s historic 
record ‘shows but forty-six during 
any previous year.”’ 

Iowa follows close on to this. Kan- 
sas has done more and better this 
year than ever before. Tennessee 
and Kentucky are waking up, and if 
our teachers will now take hold and 
keep up the fire in the local papers, 
we can not only hold all the ground 
we have taken, but we will ‘insure an 
immense gain in this great work. 








START an educational column in 
your county papers—fill it up with 
short items of what is being done in 
your schools. . 





To be weighed down with a sense 
of our own incompleteness, to long 
for that which we have not and can- 
not gain: to descry noble attain- 
ments as islands in the sva, eagerly 
sought, but which change to clouds 
as we draw near; to spend our life in 
searching for the hidden land, as Col- 
umbus for the new Continent; to find 
only weeds floating, or a broken 
branch, or, at most, a bird that comes 
to us.from an unknown shore ; this it 
is to be on earth—to live. And yet 
are not these very longings the winds 
which God sends to fill our sails and 
give us a good voyage homeward ? 





Texas has fifty wheat producing 
counties, one-fifth of which, if fully 
cultivated, would produce 96,000,000 
bushels of grain. It has also 69,- 
120,000 cotten yielding acres, which, 
if taxed to the extent of their pro- 
ductiveness, would yield 6,962,000 
bales—more than the entire product 
of the world. 





Divine strengths disclose themselves 
to serious and abstracted thought. 
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, THE STATE MUST EDUCATE. 
J 


F we turn, for a moment, to the 

actual history of nations we shall 
find public education, in some sort or 
other, always existing. The only 
point is to inquire, in what does the 
directive power of this people exist? 
to find at once where the public 
money is used for educational pur- 
poses. 

In all countries the military educa- 
tion is at public expense. Where does 
the support and education of the no- 
bility and royal families come from 
except from the public? They do no 
immediate work. They are going to 
direct and have others obey. But in 
our country, where each is born to all 
the rights of mankind without dis- 
tinction, all must be provided for. 
Not by pauper schools, for that would 
be to burn into the plastic mind of 
the youth his misfortune, and he 
never would outgrow the stigma. 
Neither is it safe to leave the educa- 
tion of youth to religious zeal or pri- 
vate benevolence; for then inequali- 
ties of the most disastrous kind will 
slip in, and our State find elements 
heterogeneous to it continually grow- 
ing up. 

The government of a republic must 
educate all its people, and it must ed- 
ucate them so far that they are able to 
educate themselves in a continued 
process of culture, extending through 
life. This implies the existence of 
higher institutions of public educa- 
tion. And these, not so much with 
the expectation that all will attend 
them, as that the lower schools, which 
are more initiatory in their charac- 
ter, and deal with mere elements, de- 
pend for their efficiency upon the or- 
ganization of higher institutions for 
their direction and control. Without 
educating in higher institutions the 
teachers of lower schools, and fur- 
thermore without the possibility hovy- 
ering before the pupils of ascent into 
the higher schools, there can be no 
practical effect given to primary 
school. The public education must 
therefore extend through the three 
grades of culture: ist, the primary, 
in which initiation is given into mere 
elements; 2nd, the culture in respect 
to general relations of the elements ; 
the course of study which involves 
the digestion and generalization of the 
isolated facts of primary education ; 
3d, the university education wherein 
elements and relations are subordina- 
ted, and a knowledge of universals is 
acquired. : 

It is, indeed, a great thing to have 
even one class of society educated. 
No doubt, all profit by it, even when 
the education is confined to the few. 
But in a democracy all must be edu- 
cated. The interest of property de- 
mands it, the interest of the govern- 
ment demands it. And one genera- 
tion of well educated people ina 
State forces upon all adjacent States 
the necessity of public education as a 
mere war measure, as a means of 
preservation of the State. So also 
will the existence «cf one successful 
democracy force upon the world the 


adoption of democratic forms of gov- 
ernment as the condition of their 
continued existence. An ignorant 
people can be governed, but only a 
wise people can govern itself. 


~ 





EDUCATION MAKES WEALTH. 
HERE all are educated, and di- 
rective power exists on every 
hand, it finds its employment chiefly 
in building up the wealth of the com- 
munity. The directive power requir- 
ed every day to manage the large 
banks of this country, to direct any 
one of the great railroads, or the man- 
ufactories and corporations of vari- 
ous kinds, is infinitely more than that 
required to direct our government. 
The management of the Pacific Rail- 
road is as great an affair as the gor- 
ernment of a small kingdom. Thus 
self-directive intelligence makes for 
itself avenues foremployment. No- 
thing is lost. Directive power finds 
it easier to secure a competence by 
industry than by intrigue and rascal- 
ity. 

The discipline of our public schools 
wherein punctuality and regularity 
are enforced and the pupils are con- 
tinually taught to suppress mere self- 
will and inclination, is the best 
school of morality. Self-control is 
the basis of all moral virtues, and in- 
dustrious and studious habits are the 
highest qualities we can form in our 
children. 

A-free, self-conscious, self-controll- 
ed manhood, is to be produced only 
through universal public education at 
public cost; and ag this is the object 
of our government, it is proper for 
our government to provide this means 
and at the cost of the people. 

“The Golden Rule,” Educationally, as a 
Preventive of Strikes. 








‘¢rT\HOU Shalt Love thy Neighbor 

as Thyself.” Thatis the gold- 
en rule, the glory of the Mosaic Code, 
and of the Gospel’s mid-day bright- 
ness, the standard of morals of every 
man! of whatever race. It should 
govern everywhere. Capital should 
obey it. Labor should be guided by 
it. Rich and poor should be its loyal 
subjects. It would revolutionize so- 
ciety. 

Education should be inspired by it, 
in order to Americanize, and, in the 
noblest sense to Cliristianize, the ris- 
ing generation, as the means of qual- 
ifying the young to become useful, 
honored, and happy membors of so- 
ciety. 

The great railroad strikes and other 
labor strikes, which are now mostly 
over for the present; the myriads of 
unemployed men, ou. whom the sup- 
port of so many families depends; 
the vast body of tramps; the roughs 
and hoodlums in our larger towns 
and cities: all show the need of effec- 
tive popular education. 

Shall the taxes, the crimes, the 
dead weight of such thousands of 
hungry mouths, worthless bodies and 
plundering hands, be allowed to in- 





crease, and at last to outgrow the 


remedial powers of society? Shall 
these armies of the ignorant and bru- 
tal, the besotted and corrupting, be 
allowed to recruit and fill up, and ex- 
tend their hosts till the State and Na- 
tion tremble before them, as Rome 
did when the Goths were at her 
gates ? 

The intelligent, upright and virtu- 
ous m every State of the Union can 
stand on common ground here—to 
seek and save the lost. Society must 
do it, or be taxed the more if it does 
not doit. The State must compel 
the children to go to school properly 
for a suitable time, and then go to 
work duly to learn some skilled la- 
bor. 

Ignorance and idleness are the twin 
constrictors ; yes, worse than anacon- 
das; that would certainly, as a natu- 
ral act, strangle our young but mighty 
nation, unless it anticipates them in 
time. 

The school laws may be already 
adequate in several States, as in New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, and as in various States of other 
sections, were they thoroughly en- 
forced. Michigan and Texas, espe- 
cially, have good laws on this head. 
But in. quite a number of States, 
chiefly central or southern, no such 
laws of compulsory attendance for 
any part of the year have ever been 
passed. Custom is still stronger even 
than law in some States, constraining 
almost all children to attend school a 
fair share of the time. 


Some 80 per cent. of the criminals 
in New England are intemperate, as 
well as untrained in skillful manual 
labor, and ignorant of book knowl- 
edge; (in Connecticut and Rhode 
Island nearer 90 per cent.) showing 
another deadly evil, a giant vice, se- 
cretly and openly combining as an 
ally with all other vices, to ruin the 
bodies and souls of our fellow citi- 
zens. Not only so, but the parents of 
these armies of criminals were besot- 
ted, idle, vicious and ignoraut in most 
cases, and left them no other heritage 
but sin, crime and penalty. We 
want no such heir-looms te pass 
along. We want to give every child 
a fair chance for knowledge, skill, in- 
tegrity and the rich fruits of honest 
industry, come of whatever land or 
parents it may. We say: ‘The light 
of truth shall shine for all. The paths 
of virtue shall stand open for all. 
The iniquities of the parents, if they 
must be visited on the children, shall 
grow lighter to every new genera- 
tion.”” Every facility must be given 
the children to fit themselves to do 
the work of life in the best way, and 
skill and brains will win. Trades- 
unions must not drive out, and form 
into loafers and vagabonds, into 
thieves and swindlers, the boys who 
should be apprentices to useful trades. 
Skill must regulate the rate of wages. 
Incorrigible idlers must be made by 
law to work or suffer. 
nopolies must reduce rates and tolls, 
and must aim to benefit the public, 
by transporting skill and food to the 
proper localities at proper rates, in- 





stead of leaving corn to rot in the 


Railroad mo-|- 


West at fifteen cents per bushel, while 
able-bodied workmen and their fami- 
lies in the East by thousands are ill. 
fed. “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.’’ 





A PLATFORM. 


& hems following resolutions will per. 
haps best indicate‘ the line of 
work marked out by the National 
Educational Association at the meet- 
ing held last month in Louisville: 
Resolved, That the National Edu- 
cational Association hereby reaffirms 
its profound conviction"of the great 
value of the National Bureau of Edu- 
cation as an agency for collecting, col- 
lating, and diffusing that information 
which is a vital necessity to the wel- 
fare and progress of schools and 
school systems under a government of 
the people, for the people, and by the 


| people. 


Resolved, That the Association 
hereby reaffirms its cordial approval 
of the measures which have been pen- 
ding before Congress ‘for several 
years, or some proper modification of 
the same involving the general prin- 
ciples of said measures, providing for 
the permanent investment of the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the ‘public lands 
annually accruing, as a national fund, 
the income from which shall be ap- 
portioned among the severel States, 
under the supervision of the Bureau 
of Education, upon.a proper basis of 
distribution, for the} benefit of com- 
mon schools, normal education, and 
the more complete endowment and 
support of the industrial and techui- 
cal colleges already established in the 
several States under the act of Con 
gress approved July, 1862. 

Resolved, That a committee of five, 
consisting of the president and presi- 
dent elect of this Association, Pres't 
Bowman of Kentucky, Mr. Wicker 
sham of Pennsylvania, and Prof. Hogg 
of Texas, be appointed ta wait upol 
the President of the United States a! 
the earliest practicable date, to lay 
before him the views of the Associ 
tion upon the subject matter of this 
report, and request his favorable col- 
sideration of the same in his forth 
coming message. 

Resolved, That a committee of fif- 
teen members of the Association be 
appointed by the president thereof bg 
act in conjunction with the commit 
tees of similar bodies, and in co-op 
ration with the department of Super 
intendence at its winter meeting, with 
instructions to prepare a memorial 
Congress embodying the views here! 
expressed, and urging such legislatio? 
as shall-be substantially in harmony 
therewith. All of which is respect 
fully sebmitted. J 
Wixi1aM F. PHELps of Wisconsl?; 
J. P. WickERSHAM of Penn., 
JoHN Hancock of Ohio, 

S. M. Wurre of Lllinois, 
J. ORMOND WILson, Washingto® 
Committee. 





Time is so precious that there 18 
never but one moment in the worl 
at once, and that is always take? 





away before another is given. 
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DO WE REALIZE IT? 

T is one thing to know, another to 

teach. A scholar may be gradu- 
ated by any of the celebrated char- 
tered and endowed institutions of 
learning, with the highest honors, 
and yet not know the alphabet of 
teaching. Teaching is a science in 
itself, and is so recognized and treat- 
ed by our public school system. 
Graduates of universities generally 
enter what are termed the “learned 
professions,” or drift into affluence, 
ease and obscurity; but comparative- 
lyfew of them ever become school 
teachers. 

Whence, then, are the teachers to 
come to meet the pressing throngs of 
humanity on the threshold of active 
life? They must bemade. Teaching 
must be taught. The province of a 
normal school is to teach to teach. 
From the nature of its work, its 
course and method must be peculiar- 
ly its own. 

High schools, seminaries and col- 
leges educate men and women for the 
general business of life. The normal 
schoo] qualifies them for the profes- 
sion of an instructor. It is the indis- 
pensable groundwork of the whole 
superstructure of the public school 
system, as it is extending itself over 
our broad land, and is of the first ne- 
cessity to its efficacy and continued 
prosperity. 





IT CANT BE DONE. 

Ir can’t be done. 

Don’t try to do it any more. Too 
many people now-a-days want to get 
something for nothing in this coun- 
try. The architect of the United 
States government in the New York 
postoffice building put a weight of 
ten thousand pounds on braces that 
would hold but eight thousand. The 
roof fell—the penalty was loss of life. 
The architect ought to have been 
tried, and if found guilty, punished 
for manslaughter. 

The several State governments are 
trying to do the same thing; and are 
paying the penalty in disgrace and 
repudiation. The cotnty govern- 
Ments, too, are trying to do the same 
thing. 

Look at the Rockford, Illinois, dis- 
aster, which cost so many lives and 
© much money. The roof of their 
court house fell, and with it fell a 
score of innocent workmen, paying 
the penalty of trying to get some- 
thing for nothing with their lives. 

That architect, too, should have 
been tried, and if found guilty, hung. 

School directors, too, are trying to 
get something for nothing. They 
think they do a smart thing if they 
‘ecure the services of some teacher 
Who is worth $100 per month, for 

» Or a school desk worth $5 for $3; 
school books at half-price. Any- 
Way, to get something for nothing. 

tan’t be done. “Poor pay, poor 
Preach.” 

There is loss somewhere every time 
something is given for nothing ; 
Which must be made up in some 

Way, or bring just such a condition 





of things as universal distrust and 
loss of confidence and integrity al- 
ways brings ; just such a condition of 
things as we are witnessing to-day. 

Is it not time to re-organize things, 
and to stop this insane effort to get 
something for nothing ? 

We think so. The trial has been 
made. The stock has been watered. 
The rebates have been paid. No one 
isrich. The point has been missed. 

The fact is, goods have been made 
so cheap, and brought to market so 
cheap, that no one has anything left 
with which to buy them, or to pay 
for them. 

We have beat down the manufac- 
turer, and the lines of transportation, 
and they retaliate to such an extent, 
that instead of gain there has been 
loss. 

We have tried so hard to get some- 
thing for nothing, that we have beat- 
en ourselves! 

It cannot be done. 

No man nor set of men are strong 
enough to set this law at defiance and 
prosper in the long run. A tempo- 
rary triumph is not a triumph unless 
it is based on equity and justice, and 
the eternal law of equivalents. 


<> 





THE Iron County Register says: 

The maintenance of Normal Schools 
in Missouri is now the settled policy 
of the State. They are essential to 
the efficiency of the public schools. 
Send them good material and they 
will send you back thoroughly quali- 
fied teachers. 





THE volume of addresses and pro- 
ceedings of the National Educational 
Association, of over 300 closely prin- 
ted pages, contains the papers read, 
the discussions, the facts, the argu- 
ments, the statements as to the con- 
dition of education in each State, the 
remedies proposed to do away with 
the appalling illiteracy of the coun- 
try, and what legislation is needed to 
remedy this evil. 

All these volumes are invaluable to 
the teacher, the tax-payer, and the 
legislator, and worth double their 
cost. 


T OUGHT TO BESTATED AND 

RE-STATED that this JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION will show the 
people who pay the taxes not only 
what our teachers and school officers 
are doing, but the necessity for this 
work as well; when the taxpayers 
understand this they will provide for 
the more prompt and liberal payment 
of the expenses necessary to sustain 
the schools; hence the teachers and 
school officers should see to it that 
copies are taken and circulated in 
every school district in the United 
States. 

N.B.—Remittances must be made 
by Post Office orders or registered 
letters, or draft on this city. We are 
responsible for no losses on money 
otherwise sent. 














KEEP the people posted on what 
good schools will do for them, by cir- 
culating such kind of information as 
ably conducted educational journals 
furnish. 





TENNESSEE cannot pay her taxes. 
With a fertile soil, with a’splendid 
climate, wit): mountains stocked with 
iron, with immense coal beds, with 
rivers, railroads and electric tele- 
graphs, Tennessee runs $200,000 be- 
hind. What is the matter? Are the 
people intelligent—are they industri- 
ous? Have they been trained to fru- 
gality and economy? Can they all 
read and write? Have they diversi- 
fied industries, so as to utilize their 
wealth? Whatis the matter? 

We have’ an impression—if wrong 
we shall be glad to be corrected—we 
have an impression that a set of pol- 
iticians of very small mental calibre 
have been legislating so as to curtail 
if not destroy the school system of 
the State, and so keep the people in 
ignorance and poverty. An intelli- 
gent, industrious people produce 
more than they consume, and so en- 
rich the State. An ignorant people 
are generally a thriftless, lazy, non- 
producing class, consuming more 
than they produce. 

Intelligence pays—ignorance costs. 

We are beginning to learn these 
facts. There is a remedy for poverty 
—a way cut of disaster and limita- 
tion. It is the way of intelligence ; 
the way of obedience; the way of in- 
dustry, economy and thrift—just the 
elements of character and training 
given by a good system of public 
schools. 
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Avolp disputes and antagonisms. 
You will need to devote all your time 
and effort to the work of building up 
the school interests of the neighbor- 
hood. Have a cordial, friendly word 
not only with all the children, but 
with the parents—with these who do 
not send their children to school, as 
well as with those who do. 


We want to popularize our schools. 
They are doing a great and a good 
work, and a needed work, for the pa- 
rents as well as the children. 
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Wuat do you need more than you 
have, to do efficient work in your 
schools? 

Does everything work smoothly and 
harmoniously? 

If not, reorganize your school; al- 
ter your plans; adopt new methods. 
By all means avoid friction and waste 
of time. No pupil, no teacher, can 
do effectual work, such as needs to be 
done, unless everything works har- 
moniously. 








Tus is just the time to organize a 
reading club; evenings pleasant, pa- 
pers and magazines cheap, no special 
political excitement, nothing to in- 
terfere; and it will promote unity 
and good feeling as Well as intelli- 
gence. 





WE regret to learn that there are 
comparatively few copies of the pro- 
ceedings and addresses of the Na- 
tional Educational Association left 
on hand. Those who desire to secure 
them will have to make early appli- 
cation to J. Ormond Wilson, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Ir is due our associate editor, Pres- 
ident J. Baldwin of the Kirksville 
Normal, that we should say a word of 
his work during the last vacation. 


Over one hundred engagements to 
lecture in Missouri, Kansas and Iowa 
on educational topics, had been made 
before the close of the school in June 
last. These engagements have been 
met, and the second lecture has al- 
ways drawn the larger erowd. 

Tax-payers, parents, teachers, pu. 
pils, have all been greatly interested 
and profited by this remarkable edu- 
cational tour. 

They have learned more of the 
practical value of our public school 
system—of the work done by our 
teachers and ‘school officers, and of 
the need of this work. His reception 
has been an ovation at all the princi- 
pal points where he has lectured. 

He is preparing a volume from the 
articles which have been published in 
this journal for some time past. It 
will probably be published next year. 





WE shall be very glad to see our 
friends at our office, 704 Chesnut 
Street, during their visit to the Ex- 
position. They will find desk room, 
stationery, and other conveniences at 
their disposal at all times. Look in 
at 704 Chesnut street, and invite your 
friends to come too. 

Hon. 8. M. Errer, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in Illi- 
nois, has been making a very pleas- 
ant and profitable lecturing tour 
through a large number of counties 
in the southern part of the State. 
People have filled the largest audi- 
ence-rooms both afternoon and even 
ing, to hear him discuss the question 
of public schools. 


He does it very ably, because he is 
perfectly familiar with the system, 
and appreciates the value and power 
of it. Teachers and school officers, 
too, have been helped and inspired by 
the counsel and instruction of Supt. 
Etter. 

Illinois cannot do better than to 
continue him in the work he is pros- 
ecuting so vigorously and success- 
fully. 





OnE of the leading teachers in 
Texas writes as follows: 

“Every number of the JoURNAL is 
the BEsT. Those articles on “School 
Management,” each month, are worth 
more than the price of the paper for 
a year. Words utterly fail to express 
my appreciation of its helpfulness. I 
shall try and get other teachers and 
parents to take it and read it.” 


THE addresses and proceedings of 
the National Educational Association 
ought to be in every public school 
library in the country. Teachers, 
school officers, members of our State 
Legislatures, could find just such 
facts, arguments and suggestions as 
they need, on which to base the leg- 
islation of the State and the Nation, 
to secure the permanency and en- 
largement of the public school sys- 
tem. 
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ILLINOIS. 

Illinois, like Missouri, is suffering 
from bad legislation. Despite bad 
laws, the superintendents in many 
counties are doing a grand work. 
Normal institutes will be held in 
about half the counties. Prof. B. F. 
Bangs, superintendent of Henry 
county, held two large institutes in 
his county. The one at Geneseo con- 
tinued three weeks, and was proba- 
bly one of the best institutes ever 
held in the West. Prof. Bangs, by 
his untiring energy and great ability 
infuses a vigor into the school work 
that is truly marvelous. The schools 
of this county will be well represen- 
ted at the county Fair. This is an 
admirable idea, and should be util- 
ized in every county and State. The 
improvement of the schools is infi- 
nitely more important than the im- 
provement of stock. 

Se ee cme ag a oe 
IOWA. 

This State moves forward with 
great power. She has twenty col- 
leges and universities, and one State 
Normal School. She is hard at work 
on the problem of establishing free 
high schools for all her youth. She 
finds the preparatory departments in 
her colleges to be an intolerable nui- 
sance. She wantShigh schools every- 
where to prepare students for college 
and for life. No agency is doing more 
good than the normal institutes held 
annually in each county. This year 
shows a vast imprevement over the 
work of previous years. The nota- 
ble features are more system, better 
instructors, larger attendance, and 
deeper interest. 

In Wayne county they are holding, 
at Corydon, a regular Normal School 
of eight weeks. The conductor, G. 
W. Cullison. is an efficient Normal 
School man, and a most successful in- 
stitute worker. He is ably assisted 
by Supt. Walker and Prof. Datts. 

The Buchanan Institute at Indepen- 
dence is admirably organized and 
ably conducted. Supt. B. F. Bangs 
has steadily but determinedly eleva- 
ted the standard of qualifications, 
and stimulated teachers to earnest 
preparation. Such a superintendent 
is invaluable to a county. 

The Fairfield Institute numbers 
over 150 members, is well organized, 
and is doing admirable work. Supt. 
McKinney Robinson deserves a pen- 
sion. He found the county crowded 
with inefficient teachers receiving 
starvation wages. He determined to 
license only qualified teachers. At 
one examination he rejected 36 of the 
38 applicants; and at another 40 of 
the-60 applicants. Now he has a 
body of teachers hardly equaled in 
the State, and who receive fair wages. 
He examines from three to four days, 
combining written and oral work. 
Such a man deserves the approval of 
every teacher and every friend of ed- 
ucation. 

The Lucas County Institute was 
well attended, and the interest was 
intense. The conductor, C. W. Biggs, 
evidently understands his work. 
Supt. Day gave all his time and en- 





ergies to working up and managing 
the institute. 

We have not space at present to 
speak of the many other normal in- 
stitutes reported. 

The State Superintendent, C. W. 
von Coelln, is doing a great work. 
His lectures to the institutes and peo- 
ple are awakening a deep interest. 
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KANSAS. 

This State has adopted two far- 
reaching measures. First, it has rais- 
ed the standard of the teacher’s qual- 
ifications. The result is that poor 
teachers are driven out. of the State, 
and that good teachers receive better 
wages. Second, it has provided for 
a Normal Institute of four weeks in 
each county. These institutes do in- 
calculable good. They arg reported 
as well attended and ably conducted, 
the one at Thamatha, conducted 
by Prof R. S. Iles, as especially large, 
enthusiastic, and efficient. Kansas 
only needs to restore her Normal 
Schools, and she may soon move to 
the front. 


WE would suggest to the officers 
and managers of the National Teach- 
ers’ Association, to put their intellec- 
tual athletes who are to “speak their 
pieces” at the next meeting, in train- 
ing early, so that when the meeting 
is held, those who pay from $25 00 to 
$50 00 to attend the Association, may 
be able to hear the good things that 
are always said at these meetings. 

Miss Lowell, the eminent elocution- 
ist, would be able to do something 
for them in this direction—or doe 
something for the Association—by 
sending these inefficients to the back 
seats, where they belong, and giving 
the time to those who have something 
to say and are able to say it. 





By all means secure Miss Lowell to} 


train your speakers, gentlemen. 
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There are things which are within 
our power, and there are things be- 
yond onr power. Within our power 
are opinion, aim, desire, aversion and, 
in a word, whatever affairs are our 
own. Beyond our power are body, 
property, reputation, office and, in a 
word, whatever are not properly our 
own affairs. 

Now the things within our power 
are, by nature, free, unrestricted ; but 
those beyond our power are weak, 
dependent, alien. Remember then, 
if you attribute freedom to things by 
nature dependent, and take what be- 
longs to others for your own, you will 
be hindered, you will find fault with 
gods and men. 

But if you take for your own only 
that which is your own, and view 
what belongs to others, just as it is, 
really is, there is no one will ever 
compel you, no one will restrict you; 
you will find fault with no one, you 
will accuse no one, you will do noth- 
ing against your will; no one will 
hurt you, you will not have an ene- 
my, nor will you suffer any harm.— 
Epicetus. 
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SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. { 


BY J. BALDWIN. 


PART II. 
Classification. 
HE proper classification of aschool 
is a most difficult work. To ad- 
just the school to the course of study, 
to determine what is best for each 
pupil, and to arrange all in suitable 
classes, requires the most searching 
scrutiny and the clearest judgment. 
PRINCIPLES. 

So much depends upon the right 
classification of a school, that the 
teacher cannot afford to grope in the 
dark. It behooves him to study the 
subject profoundly, and to think 
down to the underlying principles. 

1. Criteria. Age, Ability, and 
Scholarship, determine the Classifica- 
tion. Other things being equal, older 
pupils are classed higher than young- 
er, and strong, bright pupils, higher 
than delicate or dull ones. The rea- 
sons are apparent. To consider 
scholarship alone is a fatal error. 

2. Adaptation. The Pupil must 
be placed in a class adapted to his ca- 
pacity. Each pupil should be a suc- 
cess in his class. Success inspires con- 
fidence and stimulates to effort. It is 
generally better to class a pupil be- 
low rather than above his true posi- 
tion. 

3. Basis. Reading and arithmetic 
form the best basis for classification, 
as in the district school all pupils 
stu.ly these branches. Other studies 
may be worked up or reviewed in 
connection with these. Due weight 
should be given to the pupil’s ad- 
vancement in other branches. 

4. Uniformity. The studies must 
be kept abreast. It is not uncommon 
to find’ a pupil well advanced in 
arithmetic, but ignorant of the first 
principles of geography; or good in 
grammar, but deficient in arithmetic. 
Such pupils should be so classed as 
to give their chief energies to the 
branches in which they are deficient. 

5. Number of Classes. The classes 
should be as few as is consistent with 
good grading. Upon this principle 
depends largely the efficiency of the 
ungraded school. Numerous classes 
fritter away the time of the teacher 
without producing satisfactory re- 
sults. 

PLAN. 

The young teacher may well feel 
appalled when he first meets his forty 
or fifty pupils of all stages of ad- 
vancement. To reduce chaos to sys- 
tem is for him an herculean task. A 
well-digested plan of work will help 
amazingly. 

1. Proceed from the Higher to the 
Lower Classes. First organize the 
highest class in the branch, then the 
next lower, and so on, till all the 
classes in that branch are organized. 
As lessons are assigned classes as soon 
as organized, the elder pupils will be 
engaged while the younger pupils are 
being classified. 

2. Take first the Branches that em- 
brace the Entire School. It is prob- 
ably better to organize the reading 





classes first, then the arithmetic, then 
the grammar, then the geography, 
and so on till all are organized. 

3. Give each class a short drill, 
This will enable you to form some 
notion of the true standing of the 
pupils. Besides, it will create an in. 
terest and stimulate the class to pre 
pare the lesson assigned. 

4. This rough classification is tem. 
porary. Youcall out such as think 
they are prepared to go into the clags, 
Say to them that you will promote 
such as you find deserving, and that 
you will place ina lower class such 
as are not prepared. So manage that 
most of the changes will be promo. 
tions. In any case you must consci- 
entiously and firmly place pupils in 
the classes to which they properly be- 
long. 

5. Much time.is not required. Dur- 
ing the first half day all the classes 
may be organized, and during the 
first week each pupil may be perma- 
nently classed. A teacher who re- 
quires two or three weeks for the or- 
ganization of a schocl, is evidently a 


quack. 
ILLUSTRATION. 


Only the inexperienced need de- 
tails. A single example may illus- 
trate : 

Teacher—All who are prepared to 
read in the fifth reader, will please 
raise their hands. 

Class—Ten pupils raise their hands. 

Teacher—Take your readers. At 
signals take places as directed. 

Class—The pupils pass to places at 
the board. 

Teacher—Please write your names 
on the board. 

Class—Each writes his name. 

Teacher—Turn to page 120. Read 
as called. 

Class—Each one reads a short par- 
agraph. The teacher, during the 
reading, makes out a roll of the class 
and grades each member on the read- 
ing. 

Teacher—Turn to page 35. You 
may prepare two verses each. Be 
prepared to spell each word and give 
its meaning. At signals take seats. 

Class—The class pass to seats and 
prepare the lesson assigned. 

Teacher—Those who are prepared 
to read in the third reader, please 
raise their hands, &c., &c. 

But it is unnecessary to give fur- 
ther details. In a similar manner 
each class may be organized and put 
to work. During the afternoon each 
class will have a short, lively recita- 
tion. Onthe second day you may 
enter upon your regular work, withs 
well-prepared programme. As the 
recitations progress, you make the 
necessary changes in the classes. 
Wise and prudent management will 
overcome all obstacles. 


IF the school directors and trustees 
do not have the money to furnish you 
with blackboards, maps and globes, 
get up an exbibition or two and you 
can easily secure the requisite sum # 
furnish these things. Don’t try ” 
make brick without straw, and don’t 
try to work without ‘tools to work 
with.” 
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It is the popular belief that myopia 
(short-sightedness) is only an infirm- 
ity, admitting, at any convenient 
time, of easy rectification, and pos- 
sessing no elements of serious import. 
This is a popular fallacy, the indul- 
gence of which by inducing neglect 
ordelay of treatment often allows 
the supervention of morbid condi- 
tions of the eye, at once disastrous 
and irremediable. 

If we assume that the normal eye 
in shape is spherical, the myopic eye’ 
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_s is ellip-soidal, the longer diameter 
¥ %- B heing in the axis of direct vision. In 
ca the former, the various component 
classes § Parts are of such form and are so sit- 
ing the uated in relation to each other, that 
perms. well-defined images of external ob- 
rho ree Jeet are formed exactly in the most 
ptard sensitive spot (macula lutea), where 
entire alone distinct vision is produced. In 
2 the myopic eye, on account of its in- 
creased diameter—increased at the 
sed de- B expense of the deepest parts —this 
y illus- § “pot” is situated behind the point 
where visional rays are brought to a 
ared to § focus; consequently, the images of 
please § “ternal objects falling upon it, not 
being well defined, vision is confused 
‘hands, § 24 indistinct. To remedy the con- 
rs. At § Sequences of this physical defect, the 
3 myope instinctively brings the object 
laces at @ Bear to the eye; hence the short- 
tightedness. As has been stated this 
- names defect is, in most instances, perhaps 
all, hereditary; as is also that pecu- 
e. liar state of those portions of the 
Read @ lobe, in which resides the predispo- 
tition for it to become more myopic. 
rt par | When with both eyes we examine 
ng the object at a less distance than fif- 
1e class @ “e0 inches, we turn them inwards to- 
re read: @ Yards the nose. The contraction of 
the muscles, by which this inversion 
_ You 8 accomplished, exerts a certain 
ch. Be ™*@ount of compression upon the 
nd give lobes. The nearer to the eye the 
seats. [g ect is brought, the stronger is this 
ats and @ “Uscular contraction and the greater 
the compression exerted upon the 
repared globe. The deepest portions of the 
please § “Yopic globe being thinner, more dis- 
tensible and wholly unsupported, 
ve fur- eld to the pressure thus applied, 
manner § "4 protrusion of them backward is 
and put the consequence. Thus the retina 
on each and its most sensitive spot is removed 
 recita- § “till farther behind the point at which 
yu may Visual rays are brought to a focus, and 
, witha § %¢ myopia is increased to a corres- 
As the § PoDding degree. Such isthe mech- 
ake the @ ism by which the myopic eye is 
classes. @ @dered more myopic, speedily as- 
snt wil ‘uming in its higher degrees the con- 
dition of positive disease. 

The light shed by these facts re- 
rrustees @ "eals the absurdity as well as the fa- 
ish you tality of using “eye-cups,” a device 
globes, Vell calculated to deceive, vaunted as 
snd you grand panacea for all visual affec- 
‘sum to § “ns, for which, as its crowning ex- 

try to | “lence it is claimed the depth of the 
d don’t & "¥¢ is increased; a result which we 
o work & “ek most studiously to avoid. 


myopic to the normal eye is impossi- 
ble; though expectation of diminish- 
ing the existing myopia is scarcely to 
be entertained, and though the affec- 
tion, in spite of our best-directed ef- 
forts, is essentially progressive, as 
demonstrated above, still, by the 
judicious and persistent use of the 
means at our command, we can often 
succeed in restraining its progress 
and render it stationary. If even 
these rare conquests can be achieved, 
a boon of invaludble advantage will 
be secured to the sufferer. We can 
surely adapt appliances which will 
render the use of the myopic eye ea- 
sier and safer. 

Youth is the critical period for the 
myopic eye; it is also the golden pe- 
riod for prevention or for relief. The 
demands made upon it during the 
educational period are greater than 
at any other, and cannot as readily 
be avoided. Among the causes that 
conspire to develop the predisposition 
or to increase the myopia at this pe- 
riod, may be enumerated: 

1st. The performance of school du- 
ties with light insufficient in intensity 
or admitted from a direction offen- 
sive to the eye. 

2d. The improper inclination of the 
desk at which the pupil is accustom- 
ed to sit. . 

3d. The stooping position usually 
assumefi, particularly in reading, 
writing or drawing. 

Indications of the existence of my- 
opia are generally first observed at 
home. If the child hatitually holds 
the book or other object viewed near- 
er to the eye than ten inches; or, if 
at a greater distance ordinary print, 
or distant objects appear indistinct ; 
if during the act of vision he is wont 
to nearly close the eyelids, or make 
noticeable efforts in winking, or if 
pain is felt while intently inspecting 
near objects, an imperative duty is 
imposed upon the parent, for thess 
are utterances of the eye demanding 
the prompt adoption of intelligent 
means for its relief, lest through delay 
irreparable injury be inflicted and the 
integrity of the eye needlessly im- 
periled. 

The teacher, too, participates in this 
responsibility. On behalf of the 
child committed to his instruction, he 
should, with the utmost vigilance, 
provide against exposure to influen- 
ces and causes which tend directly or 
indirectly to aggravate the affection, 
or impart activity to the existing pre- 
disposition. In regard to position, 
the pupil should be encouraged to sit 
erect in his seat, and square to his 
desk; the books and other imple- 
ments should be removed, from the 
eye, to a distance, at least, of ten 
inches; and for writing or drawing 
the desk should have an inclination 
of 20 degrees, and for reading, of 40 
degrees; or he should be furnished 
with a high desk, so that the neces- 
sity or the tendency to lean the head 
over the book in study or in writing, 
may be obviated; and in respect to 
light, the pupil shonld be so seated 
that the light may be admitted from 





Though the restoration of the 


the left’ side, and when practicable, 





from the north—the superior excel- 
lence of which is well understood 
and practically illustrated by photo- 
graphers and other artists. These 
observations, though especially urged 
in behalf of the myopic pupil, are 
highly beneficial for all; and, during 
the school hours, a brief respite from 
study would afford benefit not only 
to the eye, but also to the entire body. 
But happily for the myope, his in- 
firmity admits of signal relief, if the 
higher degrees of it are not attained. 
Immediately upon ‘the discovery of 
this affection, he should be submitted 
to the examination of a competent 
oculist, who will select and adapt a 
concave glass, to neutralize the exist- 
ing myopia. This duty involves the 
consideration of the whole history, 
progress and condition of the affec- 
tion, and the intelligent employment 
of numerous appliances and methods 
for the accurate determination of the 
requirementsof theeye. The impor- 
tance of this examination, in general, 
is not sufficiently appreciated ; for it 
is often left to the imperfect judge- 
ment of the unskilled optician, or the 
ignorance, caprice, or mercenary im- 
pulse of the street corner spectacle- 
vender. The use of a glass incor- 
rectly selected, not only will not rec- 
tify the malady, but may endanger 
the future well being of the eye; for 
the myopic eye at all periods com- 
bines most of the elements of deteri- 
orarion, perhaps at times quiescent, 
which require but the addition of a 
slight effective cause to arouse them 
into a state of dangerous activity, 
and with a danger corresponding to 
the degree of myopia then present. 


AN OPEN LETTER. 


LILIAN WHITING. 


EAR GIRLS of the Journal, 
whatever you read don’t read 
trash. Do not vitiate your minds 
with the weak absurdities of the Mrs. 
Holmes or Mrs. Southworth rubbish, 
till you have not space left for a 
strong, womanly idea. 

Reading is to our mental life, as 
food to our physical: existence. It is 
the fibre, the threads from which the 
mental texture is spun. There is a 
grand banquet offered us; let us not 
turn to a table of scraps and husks. 
If you do not like solid, substantial 
authors, whose works will do you 
good and not evil all the days of your 
life, take them on faith fora little 
while till you do like them. A thor- 
oughly good taste in reading is not, 
possibly, indigenous in any nature. 
Cultivated tastes, of course, imply a 
previous cultivation. Culture does 
not spring forth, fully fledged, as Mi- 
nerva came from the head of Jupiter. 
It grows, and grows by resolute pur- 
suit of the highest, the best. If you 
do not enjoy what your judgment 
tells you is elevating, ennobling read- 
ing—reading that will make you a 
better, nobler woman, and fit you to 
enter and adorn cultured society—if 
you do not relish it, take it as you 
would a medical prescription for a 
time, for the sanitive effect, and, trust 








me, by-and-by you will find it a ne- 
cessity of life. 

Read the best. There are books 
that have divine purpose in writing, 
and whose perusal becomes an era in 
life,—books that blend the gray tones 
of thinking. into soft, violet shades 
and sanctities of feeling—books to 
make life stronger and purer forever- 
more. 

Books are like friends—to come to 
us when most we need them. There 
are certain seasons of mental need 
that can be met in no other way than 
by these spiritual tones for which the 
soul listens across the silences. 

What shall youread? There are as 
Manv responses as there could be 
questions. 

There should certainly be a found- 
ation of English, American, German 
and French standard authors, if one 
does not go farther back to the ancient 
classics. Our standard American 
authors are Prescott, Motley, and 
Bancroft as historians ; Bryant, Whit- 
tier, Longfellow, Poe, and Lowell, as 
poets ; as brilliant essayists, we have 
Emerson, whom alone to know is a 
liberal education; Whipple, Lowell, 
Curtis, Holmes, Thoreau, and Gail 
Hamilton; as novelists, Hawthorne, 
Holmes, Mrs. Stowe, Bayard Taylor, 
and Winthrop. 

“Lotus-Eating,” a volume of .essays 
for summer reading, is one of the 
mose exquisite books ever penned. 

Hawthorne’s romances are a mysti- ' 

cal, glorified cloudlaud; ‘Back-Log 
Studies,” by Warner, is a charming 
little book for reading, half light, 
half serious. Lowell’s prose is be- 
yond comparison, and Whipple is cul- 
tured, thoughtful, suggestive. His 
essay on “Daniel Deronda,” in a re- 
cent number of the “North American 
Review” is perhaps one of the finest 
critiques ever penned. Of Emerson 
what can one say, where words fall 
powerless and avail nothing? His 
books would richly repay any for- 
eigner for the labor of learning the 
English language, that he might read 
Emerson alone. They are an inex- 
haustible thought mine. 
. Gail Hamilton is spicy and vital, 
but the cream of all her writings is 
contained in two essays entitled “A 
Complaint of Friends,” and “Men 
and Women.” These are worthy of 
becoming classics of American lite- 
rature. 

Dr. Holmes is an essayist of finely 
touched power, while some of his 
poems, too, show the power divine of 
the true poet. His novels are in the 
same speculative vein as his essays, 
while the latter condense the peculiar 
power he wields. “The Poet at the 
Breakfast Table,” while similar, is 
yet far superior to the “Professor at 
the Breakfast Table,’ and both are 
essential in a knowledge of American 
literature. 

Lowell’s poem entitled “The Vision 
of Sir Launfal,” is one that should be 
taken into every life; and as on an 
equally elevated plane might be men- 


tioned “Resurgam,” in the “‘Verses by 
H. H.”—an unpretending little vol- 
ume, containiug some rare gems of 
poetry. 
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It is not the aim of this discursive 
paper to catalogue American litera- 
ture, but merely to touch on a few 
little gems not so generally known 
and loved. Most of the works of the 
authors mentioned are so familiar, it 
would simply be stupid repetition to 
enumerate them. 

Margaret Fuller was the most gift- 
ed woman America has ever produc- 
ed. A woman whose life was full of 
the noblest objects of endeavor. Her 
faith in the ideal humanity profound- 
ly fitted her to touch and rouse the 
noblest aspirations of which man is 
capable. Her works, comprised in 
“Papers on Literature and Art,” 
“Summer on the Lakes,” “Life With- 
out and Within,” and “Women in the 
Nineteenth Century,’ cannot be too 
ardently read, too deeply studied. 
With these, too, should go the beau- 
tiful “Memoirs of Margaret Fuller,” 
written by Channing, Clarke, and 
Emerson. 

Of the light standard English 
works “Middlemarch,” by George E]- 
iot, holds precedence, perhaps, of all 
—even of Dickens. Of course you 
all read “Daniel Deronda,” and to 
these add “The Mill on the Floss,’ 
and one has the cream of George Eli- 
ot’s power. Of her poetic efforts “O, 
May I Join the Choir Invisible,” is 
one that has touched the universal 
heart, and her “Armgart” is full, of 
real thought and dramatic intensity. 
“Aurora Leigh” hardly needs men- 
tion any more than Shakespeare, and 
for the same reason we will not dwell 
upon Tennyson. Swinburne’s deli- 
cious rhythm is a poetic delight, that 
becomes to the poetry-lover almust 
rapture in the exquisite poems of 
“Rococo,” and “The Triumph of 
Time.” 

Rebert Browning is called mystical 
and obscure. Possibly in some in- 
stances this allegation is not unfoun- 
ded, and yet what poem is more fit- 
ted to touch the popular heart than 
“Evelyn Hope,” and “Any Wife to 
Any Husband?” 

And now get Mr. . Hamerton’s 
“Intellectual Life,” and give it the 
thoughtful reading it merits; and 
Stedman’s essays on the “Victorian 
Poets,” essays that are as a crystal 
lens placed over each great mind. 
Read Harriet Martineau’s autobiogra- 
phy for the glimpses it will give you 
of the life and letters of a quarter of 
a century ago. 

But I must stay my pen. “The 
world of books is still the world,” 
and one cannot traverse it in one ex- 
cursion, but with the universe so rich 
in wealth of pure, ennobling thought 


at your command for the asking, do| 


not, dear girls, read trash. 








Build thee more stately mansions, 
O my soul: 
As the swift seasons roll, 
Leave thy low-vaulted Past, 
Let each new temple nobler than the 
last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome 
more vast, ~ 
Till thou at length are free, 
Leaving thine outgrown cell by life’s 
unresting.sea. 





MARGARET LIVINGSTONE, 


LILIAN WHITING. 
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CHAPTER III. 


For they the royal-hearted women are 
Who nobly love the noblest, yet have grace 
For needy, suffering lives in lowliest place. 
My love is such, it cannot choose but soar 
Up to the highest. 

“Mrs. Matheny, let me present my 
friend, Prof. Delacroix:” 

She looked up, at Dr. Raymond’s 
introduction, and met earnest, inqui- 
ring eyes fixed upon her; saw a tall, 
grave, mauly figure slightly bending, 
and listened to a voice — deep, full, 
melodious. 

All this in a second Eloise Matheny 
saw, simply because she was one 
whose merest glance includes more 
than another’s prolonged scrutiny. 

Prof. Delacroix saw on his part, a 
woman, young, beautiful, with some 
indescribable, appealing grace of her 
own. A sweet face, yet with a haunt- 
ing depth of unutterable sadness in 
it. A woman past her first youth, 
yet with a charm deeper than any 
mere girlish bloom and beauty, and 
in her manner a certain nameless 
magnetism that thrilled him. 

It was in a little class-room open- 
ing from the large assembly hall, that 
they met. The afternoon session of 
school was just closing as Dr. Ray- 
mond brought his friend up the stairs, 
and in this little room sat the lady 
superintendent, engaged in her usual 
afternoon work of examining reports 
and school papers. 

Prof. Paul Delacroix had never 
married. Fifteen years before, in his 
early, ardent youth, he had loved a 
beautiful girl, and this idyl of his 
life had been bound into the fragrant, 
star-lit pages of one perfect summer. 
In the autumn Effie Burnette had gone 
to seek renewed health in Florida, 
and when the spring-time again glad- 
dened the earth, all was indeed well 
with Effie, for God had given her 
never-failing strength, and life that 
was eternal. c 

How often did the exquisite words 
of a little poem he had somewhere 
seen, come back’ to Paul Delacroix in 
memory of his early love: 


“T sought to find some healing clime 
For her I loved; she found that shore, 
That city, whose inhabitants 
Are sick and sorrowful no more. 


Such sweet communion had been ours, 
I wished that it might never end: 
My prayer is granted me, for now 
I have an angel for my friend. 


Life was so fair a thing to her, 
I wept and pleaded for its stay. 
My wish was granted me, for lo, 
She hath eternal life to-day.” 


When Paul Delacroix turned away 
from the last, lingering look on that 
sweet face, resting amid the fragrant 
loveliness of rare white blossoms, and 
the sprays of arbor-vitae clasped in 
the little, cold fingers; when he had 
looked his last on Effie, a shadow fell 
oyer his life that neither time nor 
change ever lessened. Since then he 





had never given more than polite 
courtesy toany woman. The dream 
of his life had faded so early that few 
of his friends remembered it had ever 
been; and his seeming imsensibility 
to the claims of fair womau had occa- 
sioned many an ill-timed jest among 
them. 

Prof. Delacroix had never associa- 
ted his life with any conspicuous 
achievement, but his character was 
one opulent in ennobling influences. 
We are too apt to ask what has a man 
done? rather than what is he? asa 
test of life. Character is higher than 
any achievement. It is the great 
force lying back of any special work, 
and is the culmination of all success 
in life, rather than a particular suc- 
cess in some one line. 

There was a certain inspiring pu- 
rity in the companionship of Prof. 
Delacroix that was something incom- 
municable, but felt by all who knew 
him,as a permanent benediction. For 
many years he had occupied the chair 
of Modern Literature in a college in 
New York, from which a short time 
since he had retired to his home near 
Boston. <A grand, stately old home 
it was, shadowed by its ancestral 
trees; and his widowed mother, who 
was there alone save her servants, 
had demand@il the care healone could 
give in the declining years of her 
life. He was now on his way to St. 


Louis fora few days, to attend the. 


annual meeting of the Society for the 
Advancement of Science, and had de- 
viated a little from his route to visit 
his old friend and classmate, Dr. Ray- 
mond. ° 

They were sitting in the Doctor’s 
library after luncheon, and the con- 
versation had drifted upon school 
work and management. 

“There is one thing I am_ not pre- 
pared to concede,” said Prof. Dela- 
croix, ‘that is, that a woman can ever 
be an efficient superintendent of 
schools. As a teacher she is superior. 
Her spiritual force tells there, but the 
machinery of a large and complicated 
school needs a stronger hand to con- 
trol it than any woman’s.”’ 

“I cannot agree with you,” replied 
the doctor. “I own there are few 
women with the proper combination 
of qualities to fill such a place; with 
the requisite insight, tact, and sturdy 
common sense; but that they do ex- 
ist is proved by our own school here 
this year. We have a lady superin- 
tending it.” 

“And with what result ?” 

“The very best. Our school has 
stood the highest in the State for at- 
tendance and punctuality, and there 
is in every detail of management a 
general thoroughness. Mrs. Matheny 
seems equally competent to advise 
the corps of assistant teachers or to 
direct the janitor in his work; she 
has that rare combination of theoret- 
ical and practical ability that renders 
her work as superintendent unusu- 
ally efficient.” 

Prof. Delacroix looked interested, 
and Dr. Raymond eontinued: 

“Suppose we cut the Gordian knot 


by walking over and making a little 
call at the school.” 





They-arrived, as we have seen, ty 
late for the school session that day 
But if Dr. Raymond had been a lex 
preoccupied observer he could no 
have failed to note the key of accori 
struck between Mrs. Matheny and hj 
friend. 

It would be difficult to define jy 
words the impression that Eloise M; 
theny made upon Paul Delacroj 
All the hidden wealth of her natuy 
rose responsive to his words. 

Prof. Delacroix chan :ed to speak of 
afavorite haunt of his, a secluded 
sea-side nook, where she too had ofte; 
gone to find a summer rest and peace 
She was a genuine lover of the se 
and he spoke to a listener as enthusj 
astic and impressioned as himself, If 
her words were few in reply, in 
watching her face he had no need o 
words. 

They had almost overstayed the 
limits of a call, when the two gentle 
men went away. 

“T thank you for a great pleasure,’ 
Prof. Delacroix had said to his friend 
—and he said no more of the woman 
who had revealed to him a possible 
future, a future rich in happiness he 
had never dreamed might await him. 
And he, to Eloise Matheny, had open 
ed the gates of a new life. 

Not that these actual thoughts 
passed through either of their minds, 
but there was with each an unspoken 
soul-perception of new possibilities 
of life. 

The next day the two gentlemen 
again visited the school. <As Prof. 
Delacroix watched the marvelous or 
der, the accuracy of recitations, the 
firm yet gentle discipline, the delicate 
touch of Mrs. Matheny’s manage 
ment, he smiled to remember his old 
prejudice against a woman in this 
position. But such women as she art 
rare, he said to himself. He was 
right. Such a teacher, such a womal 
as Eloise Matheny would hardly b¢ 
met twice in a lifetime. 

Prof. Delacroix had asked and re 
ceived Mrs. Matheny’s permission t 
call upon her. It was a favor she 
seldom granted, for her life, except 
where her school interests connectet 
it socially, was a little apart from thé 
world. But something in the manne 
of Prof. Delacroix touched ker with 
a thrill of life she had thought neve 
to feel again. 

At twenty-eight Eloise Mathen) 
was an irresistably beautiful womal. 
It was a beauty finer, higher, than th 
mere changeful bloom of girlhood. 
The face of a woman who had 
thought, who had seen the world, 
and who had suffered and bravely 
risen above her individual grief, 
take her part in the world’s work. 

The life she had grown used to 88- 
ing to herself was past for her, w4 
really, all before her. She was § 
woman delicately reared, carefully 
educated, and cultured to an almost 
ideal degree. Then when the dawt 


ing rose-light. of coming womanb 

was changed toa midnight darkness 
in one terrible storm of trial, anguish 
and despair, that swept over her life, 
she had said and felt she could never 
recover from it, But there was some 
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thing in her nature that would make 
itself felt, that would spring to meet 
the light. For the elements of this 
storm that almost crushed her fair 
young life, had not been of herself, 
buta result of external conditions. 
She was a woman of talent, of genius 
—her fine culture, and an’ extraordi- 
nary gift of executive ability, led her 
into the educational field, and in this 
she had successively risen till she at- 
tained her present responsible posi- 
tion. Ina new region, and among 
new people she re-commenced her life. 
She never referred to her past, save 
as Margaret’s intense consciousness 
of some dim, far away tragedy, had 
almost forced Mrs. Matheny to speak 
of it to her, and she tried in real and 
constant labor to forget. Could she 
succeed? 

Something of this questioning was 
passing through her mind as she ar- 


ranged her toilet for the evening she 


was to receive Prof. Delacroix. 

Are there, she questioned, fateful 
moments in life, when by some invin- 
cible necessity we forge one link of a 
chain that binds us to complete it, 
link by link, step by step, as we pass 
onward? that with unseen, yet irre- 
sistable power drags us in its own 
course, from which in vain we pray 
for deliverance? Should one error or 
mistake of youth prove fatal to all 
the hopes and interests of after life ? 
“Tt shall not be,” shé said to herself. 
“T will take whatever of happiness 
God may offer me in the friendship of 
pure, noble men and women. Why 
should [shrink from Margaret’s sweet 
affection when the child loves me,and 
when I know I can give her the com- 
panionship she craves? My past will 
not rise from its grave to harm her. 
Why should I not enjoy an evening 
with this noble, cultivated gentle- 
man, when my soul is famished and 
my life desolate for the intellectual 
stimulus, the communication with 
art, thought and beauty, his society 
affords me ?” 

“T will take the rights cf my youth 
and my womanhood.” 

Perhaps Mrs. Matheny never looked 
more beautiful than when she went 
down to the parlor to meet her guest. 

Clouds of dusky hair were swept 
back from the broad, pure brow, and 
the serious sweetness of the lips half 
belied the faint rose-flush upon her 
cheeks. She was attired in heavy, 
lustreless silk, that fell in sweeping 
folds about the graceful figure. with 
misty laces at throat and wrists, and 
her only ornament a starry cape jas- 
mine trembling in her bosom. 

Never in all after years could Paul 
Delacroix catch the delicious fra- 
grance of Cape jasmine without being 
carried back to this hour. 

There is a subtle sweetness of intu- 
ition that is clearer than all knowl- 
edge. It was this that revealed to 
these two a mutual comprehension, 
and a glimpse of what life might have 
been, nay, might be, to them. 

They talked upon subjects of gen- 
eral interest, of hpoks they had read, 
of pictures they both loved, of music 
and the drama, of life and its daily 
miracles. 





“Your life is one hardly indigenous 
to the West, I should judge, Mrs. Ma- 
theny,’. said he, “if you will excuse 
so personal a remark.” 

“T will accord you full Yankee 
privileges, Prof. Delacroix,’’ she re- 
turned, laughingly. “No, my home 
has not always been here, but my 
work, and therefore I suppose my 
life, is now identified with the West.” 

“And you enjoy this field of labor?” 
he said, looking at her earnestly. 

“Ido not stop to question of en- 
joyment,”’ she said, “I only look for 
actual duties.” 

“And yet your true life— the ut- 
most you are capable of being, is not 
here,” he rejoined. “Pardon me, 
Mrs. Matheny,” he added, as her 
cheek flushed, and she turned away. 
“T do not mean to be rude, but I can- 
not help feeling you are in, not of, 
this somewhat crude life around you. 
Icannot help seeing how bravely, 
how truly, you are doing your work, 
but your life is apart from this. Is it 
not so? 

‘‘Apart from this and every other,” 


she said, wearily, surprised by his 
directness into simple truth, unveiled 
by conventionalisms. 

Prof. Delacroix was one of those 
rare natures who come into real rela- 
tions with every one with whom they 
come in contact, and Eloise Matheny 
was one of the most unworldly of 
women. ; 

But Prof. Delacroix longed to 
brighten her life, not to sadden it, and 
did not again touch the chord that 
vibrated so painfully. He aimed to 
lead her out of herself, away from 
these invisible paths of life. 

“T believe I am very weak,’ she 
said, “when I thought myself strong. 
My talks with you have somewhat 
carried me out of a practical present 
in which I must live. My ideal wo- 
man, Prof. Delacroix, is she who 
would use all the finest culture, the 
dantiest refinement of her nature, for 
the good of every one with whom 
she comes in contact, and not permit 
it ever to be awall of separation 
from the humblest or crudest life. 
Any special gift or acquirement is 
only a power to be held in trust. Pe- 
culiar circumstances have resulted in 
peculiar forces in my life. I have 
need to be very charitable, very use- 
ful, and [ pray for strength to be so.” 

She had grown very pale, and the 
dark eyes were full of some untrans- 
latable sorrow. Looking at her he 
could not believe that her suffering 
had resulted from any broken law on 
her part, but from some fatality of 
circumstances that oppressed - her, 
even as voluntary sin might burden 
one. And his thoughts, too, caught 
the echo of Margaret’s, and he ques- 
tioned mentally : 

What was the mystery in this wo- 
man’s life? 

In that moment he resolved to 
come near enough to her to know 
what it was, and to.share if he could 
not lighten her burden. <A new} 
spring ef vitality seemed touched, 
and he felt her life had some peculiar 
meaning for him. 


The misery of the young man who 
courts a sparkling fashionable belle, 
and loses her, is only excelled by the 
misery of the man who courts her 
and wins her. 


Interior incidents have a controll- 
ing effect upon life. 








WHY? 
Editors Journal: 
OOR woman! Iam so sorry for 
her.” 


Pauline said this as we sat on the 
lawn in the summer twilight, watch- 
ing the sunset tints fade into the 
dreamy blue of the bending clouds 
that mirrored themselves in the still 
river, while the hazy light enfolded 
us as if with a veil of peace. 

“Why?” Tanswered. ‘What is 
her trouble ?” 

“O nothing, only she has been teach- 


ing for several years, and now just as 


she had given it up, her father’s fail- 
ure makes it necessary for her to go 
back to it.” 

“Is her salary good ?”’ IL inquired. 

“QO, moderately—two and a half 
dollars a day,’ replied my friend. 

I sat in the twilight thinking. Was 
this a case demanding sympathy, or 
congratulation ? 

Here was one young, in the prime 
of womanhood, with all its health 
and strength, and faith, and enthusi- 
asm—with sufficient education, cul- 
ture and address to command a posi- 
tion in the noblest work that any man 
or woman ever performed, with a 
regular, punctually-paid salary of 
$90 every four weeks; with work 
that, though necessarily taxing every 
faculty, yet even in its very demands 
is an inspiration; like the cross of 
Thomas-a-Kempis, it strengthens him 
who bears it. 

Teaching is, of all work, the keen- 
ést intellectual tonic, and she who 
loseth her life in her work shall find 
it again, and find in it a fairer and 
higher life than her faintest dreams 
could picture. 

In such times as these, when busi- 
ness is depressed, when there is so 
much real suffering all around us, 
should we need be “so sorry” for the 
woman who had good, regular work, 
and regular salary? Should not she 
who has this be proud and thankful 
that she can take careof herself, and 
perhaps assist in taking care of oth- 
ers? ’ 

“So sorry for her!” In the name of 


all that is sensible, why ? 
H. E. 
NAKHVILLE, Tenn. 


LOST DAYS. 


ae 


CARL SPENCER. 


Change! Change! 
Another leaf is turned, 

And back into the cold and strange 
Sinks the half-learned. 

Out of the quiet ways, 
Into the world’s broad track, 

We go forth in the summer days, 
And never wander back. 


Not death! 
We do not call it so, 





(To be Continued). 


Yetscarcely more with dying breath 


Could we forego; 

We cross an unseen line 
And lo! another zone; 

We learn to make a stranger clime 
Familiar as our own. 


Not one 
But many lives we hold! 
Our Hail to every work begun 
Is Farewell! to the old, 
Atevery bound we say 
When will the day be past? 
Yet start with vain regret some day 
In presence of the last. 


The last ! 
Last looks are tenderest; 
The sunset light is in the past, 
The old wine is the best; 
O, days most fair and sweet, 
The old life’s fadeless wreath, 
No record is complete 
Without that last word—Death! 
[Selected. 





SOMETIME. 


LILIAN WHITING. 
Sometime you’ll think of these sum- 
mer days, 
Dreamily fading in mystic haze. 


Sometimes, with a thrill of passionate 
pain, 

You’ll long for their sweetness over 
again. : 

Sometime you'll listen, in silence lone, 

For a girlish voice that was all your 
own. 


Sometime—when the moonlight is 
silvering all, 

And the pansies sleep by the garden 
wall— 


You will watch for a gleaming figure 
fair, 

White-robed and noiseless, with fall- 
ing hair. 


Sometime, in your dreamings, a little 
hand, 

Will linger in yours at love’s sweet 
demand. 


And gazing deep in the luminous 
eyes, 
That made for your life its Paradise, 


The light and music, and odorous 
calm 

Of this golden-crowned summer will 
linger like balm ; 


Till, starting, you waken to clasp but 
air, 
And list to a flitting footfall there. 


Sometime you’d give all the wide 
world’s praise, 

For one of these vanishing summer 
days; 


For just one leaf from the swaying 
bough, 

Sometime you’d clasp it,—ah, why 
not now ? 


Ere the lingering light of the perfect 
days 
Has faded, forever, in purple haze! 





CANNOT you get up an evening en- 
tertainment early, and secure funds 
enough to procure a dictionary, -¢ or 





“Lippincott’s Gazetteer?” 
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The Children’s Page. 


CONDUCTED BY LILIAN WHITING. 








Thou’rt bearing hence thy roses; 
Glad summer, fare thee well; 
Thou’rt singing thy last loveliness 

In every wood and dell. 


But ere the latest sunset 
Of thy latest lingering day,— 

O, tell me, o’er this checkered earth 
How hast thou passed away? 





Our Experiment. 


CHAPTER II. 


Through sleepy eyes I noted the 
fact that night that May was radiant 
ina new self-poise and grace, and I 
mentally said that her summer alone 
had really done her good. She had 
made that summer. a line of special 
study in German literature, and 
showed me aroll of manuscript trans- 
lations, which I was quite willing to 
believe might some day make her fa- 
mous, though I was not anxious to 
hear them all that night, at which 
lack of enthusiasm on my part I think 
May was surprised. 

The next morning was Sunday. 
May opened a bureau drawer to 
show me the resources of her Gypsy 
style of housekeeping. 

In asnowy napkin she had some 
feathery rolls, and from a paper great 
crimson touched peaches peeped 
forth. She told me how kind Mrs. 
Lee had permitted her a corner in 
the refrigerator for butter and fruit, 
and taking a dainty little pitcher, she 
stepped around the corner for the 
cream, and returning, went to Mrs. 
Lee’s cooking-stove, where she made 
coffee in a burnished coffee-urn of di- 
mensions suitable for two—and bring- 
ing the cream, butter, and the lumps 
of loaf sugar which, for want of some 
more suitable receptacle, we kept in 
a crystal card-receiver, we cleared 
the writing materials from our little 
table, spread over it the dainty linen, 
and arranged our rolls and our coffee, 
our delicious fruit and cream, and a 
plate of such crispy ginger snaps as 
only a Vienna cafe can furnish. 

“T wonder if my last effusion is in 
the Reporteire this morning? May 
said this after we were seated at our 
festal board. 

“T hope so, dear, go and see,”’ I re- 
plied. So May went down and bought 
the Sunday Morning Reportoire. 

“Yes, here it is,’’? she said, and an- 
other vision was added to May’s 
dreams of the literary editor she was 
one day to be. For the city journals 
treated her little songs and sketches 
very kindly, and encouraged her to 
work on—sometime she would suc- 
ceed. And May wouldsit down with 
a glow upon her cheeks and a new 
sparkle in her eyes. To be sure this 
benevolent fraternity of the press 
never offered her any compensation, 
not even the paper she wrote upon, 
or the lead pencils that melted away, 
but they were very kind, and assured 
May they had no doubt of her finan- 


}cial success. It was something to see 


one’s name in the Sunday Morning 
Reporteire ! 

One day she stepped into the office 
of the Trumpet to purchase that day’s 
edition, for May was growing eager 
in journalistic lore, and usually tried 
to glance at most of the daily papers. 
A gentleman who sat in the office 
with his heels elevated at an incredi- 
ble angle of altitude, a cigar in his 
mouth and a hat upon his head, ad- 
dressed May with: 

“Are you the lady who writes for 
the Reportoire?” 

“T am. Sir,” replied May, with dig- 
nity. Pardon the bound of secret 
exultation her heart gave, O, reader. 
It was the first incense of fame. 

“Well now,” he continued, ‘‘we 
have been thinking we would like a 
lady on our paper, on the Zrumpet, 
you know. Good to pick up things, 
you know. See lots that no man 
don’t see. Gets advertising from the 
women, you know. Now suppose,” 
continued the portly gentleman, with 
enchanting confidence, “that you just 
write us up two or three gossippy 
letters, fashion letters, you know,and 
that sort of thing, just to let us see 
what you can do, you know.” 


May was too much of a novice to 
ask the benevolent gentleman what 
he proposed paying her for these let- 
ters, and saying she would do so, she 
drew down her veil more closely and 
passed out. 

She came up to our room with one 
bound. 

“OQ, Inez,” she exclaimed breath- 
lessly, “I’m going to have a place on 
the Trumpet.” 

“Why, May,’ I replied. “Haye you 
it, really?” 

“Q, no, but they have asked me to 
write them some letters, and of course 
they mean to give me something.”’ 

Idid’not sleep much that night, 
with May’s enthusiasm and gas-burn- 
ing together, as she worked away at 
her manuscript under the drop-light. 

In compliance with the hint drop- 
ped by the obligidg gentleman of the 
Trumpet, to give them some fashion 
notes, May passed the next day in a 
large dry goods palace, taking notes 
on desirable fabrics and styles, work- 
ed a great part of another night to 
get her letter in readable shape, and 
received from the insatiable editors 
of the Trumpet—thanks. 


As May chanced to know that her 
letter from the.dry goods palace drew 
for the Trumpet an hundred dollar 
advertisement, she was naturally as- 
tonished at this editorial view of her 
services. 

“T think you can get on our paper,” 
the portly gentleman would say to 
her, “if only you keep on. But‘don’t 
write-poetry. You see the old gen- 
tleman—(courteously designating his 
senior partner) don’t like poetry. 
You pick up all the gossippy society 
news for the Trumpet, and sometime 
you'll get on—you know.” 

Now, picking up society news for 
the Trumpet, with thanks from the 
editorial chair, would not pay one’s 





room rent or buy one’s rolls for break~ 





fast, and what with all our necessary 
little expenses, and May’s enormous 
postage bills, mostly on rejected man- 
uscripts, for May, being a woman, and 
having some talent, and an incredible 
amount of persistency, did not hesi- 
tate to knock at the door of the high- 
est literary authority for admittance; 
what with all this our money melted 
away like May’s enthusiasm over a 
place on the Trumpet. 

Then we resolved to apply for a 
place in night schools. Our evil star 
must have been in the ascendant 
the day we obtained it, but we did 
not think so. We could have kissed 
the dust of St. Louis in such a trans- 
port of gratitude aud enthusiasm as 
was that of Columbus when he first 
set foot on the new land. 

The postman brought us one morn- 
ing two yellow envelopes which we 
knew would contain the decision. 
Our fingers trembled as we opened 
them. There was al instant’s breath- 
less silence, and an 

“O, May!” “O, Inez!” from the 
two enthusiastic, experiment-loving 
young women. 

We were both enthusiasts on teach- 
ing, and we now dreamed of the high 
and holy work we would do for our 
night-school pupils—poor, neglected 
boys and girls. 

“It is work that might well tax an 
angel’s powers,”’ said May. 

I fully concurred in this opinion 
before we were through with the 
work ! 

(To be Continued.) 
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THE FIRST DAY. 


‘ _ 


LILIAN WHITING. 





Manner of Entering the School Room 
— Programme — Rules ? — Closing 
Exercises. 


Nowhere is it possible for first im- 
pressions to be more lasting and to 
have a more vital influence over the 
interests of the school, than those im- 
pressions the pupil receives, the first 
day, of his teacher. They are pho- 
tographed upon his mind, and he will 
always see you iu that light. There- 
fore the manner of entering the school 
room becomes an act of importance. 

To appear to your pupils with hap- 
py words and sunny countenances, 
to as soon as possible individualize 
one from another ; to engage their in- 
terest by asking their help in the lit- 
tle arrangements that usually need to 
be made; to let Johnny lower the 
windows for you, and Marian, with a 
group of her little friends, arrange 
the flowers ; to employ the somewhat 
dangerous energies of Tommy and 
Ned in removing for you any surplus 
rubbish ; all these devices are part of 
the general tact to get smoothiy and 
pleasantly over that preliminary hour 
before time for commencing school, 
in which the children are gathering in 
eager groups to see the new teacher. 
{Of course, Messrs. Editors, the acts, 
scenes, and dramatis personae of this 
sketch are supposed to be a country 
school, where janitors do not flour- 
ish in perennial vigor]. 


ne, 


And if an ill-mannered urchin 
stands siaring, with his hat on, an in- 
vitation to take off his hat and pass 
the day with us, will make him laugh 
and bring the hat off too, while the 
order to remove it would fan to, 
flame his smouldering obstinacy. One 
thought would condense all _ this, 
Make the children feel you are their 
friend. And how? As the French 
king enjoined upon his son: 

“My son, you must seem to love 
your people.” 

“But how shall I seem to love 
them?”’ 

“By loving them, my son.” 

PROGRAMME. 

The teacher must have blackboards, 
outline maps, globes, &c. Before him 
on his desk ready for a touch must be 
the very first day a bell, register, pa- 
per, pen, ink and pencil. 

First of all take the names—only 
with pencil and loose paper at first— 
and if the pupils are young, talk to 
and interest them all the time. You 
can make it pleasant to them. 

Form classes and set them to work 
as rapidly as possible. Keep them in 
such a swiftly changing, continuous 
round of study, recitations, or mis- 
cellaneous exercises, that they will 
have no time to dream of mischief. 

For the first day it is better to take 
the former teachers’ classifications; 
afterward to change as your judgment 
suggests. ; 

By the close of the second dav have 
programme of the exact time of each 
recitation on the board, written 
plainly, so the children can all read it. 

Work by your programme. This 
is all-important, both to insure the ef- 
ficient work of your school, and the 
respect of your pupils. 

RULES. 

Never give a rule till the necessity 
has arisen for it, and the minimum of 
them is then the maximum of excel- 
lence. If you tell the children not to 
climb a certain wall, they will imme- 
diately discover the very paradise of 
their lives lies over that precise boun- 
dary. Itis far better to crowd out 
evil inclination by plenty of cheerful 
work and pleasant pastime, than to 
make any definite rules against it. 

CLOSING EXERCISES. 

Always send the children home 
happy. Let the last ten or fifteen 
minutes of the session be devoted to 
pleasant exercises. A pretty one is 
“Facts.” Each pupil relates some 
one thing he has learned for this time 
—a fact in history, science, literature, 
&c., &c. Telling them a story which 
they reproduce on their slates, is 
pleasant. Spelling all the objects 
made of wood, iron, &c., &c., is al- 
other of interest. The ingenious 
teacher cannot fail to find and invent 
multitudes of these exercises. Aud 
last of all a pleasant song, and the 
sweet good night, which they will al- 
ways return to you if you set the ex- 
ample, and you can close the school 
room door with a light heart. 





Man’s highest merit is to rule as far 
as possible, exterflal circumstances, 
and let himself as little as possible be 





ruled by them. & 
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Liberal Education for Women. 


Here is what Miss Brackett says of 
itin Harpers’ Monthly: 

“A liberal education is not under- 
stood to be one which fits for any 
special work in life, but it does pro- 
pose to furnish a platform of mental 
training wide enough and strong 
enough to bear any superstructure 
which it may be afterward desirable 
toraise upon it. It is for this very 
reason that it cannot logically make 
any difference in its work for the two 
sexes. Its idea is to put human be- 
ings into as full possession .of their 
faculties as they can attain, minus the 
training of actual life. And woman 
for her life, as well as man for his, is 
better fitted for every part of her 
coming problem with the training 
which this, and only this, gives. Af- 
terward the professional school, or 
her circumstances, shall train her for 
her special work. But, so far as the 
college training goes, it cannot logi- 
cally concern itself whether its sub- 
jects are men or women. When it 
does, and attempts so to modify the 
usual evenly balanced training as to 
suit the special mental nature of wo- 


its work a less vigorous method, and 
consequently a lower standard of de- 
mands and acquirements. The men’s 
colleges admitting bath sexes, and 
making no special provision for wo- 
men, which is the same thing as offer- 
ing equal advantages, are Michigan, 
Cornell, and Boston University. The 
one which, though exclusively for 
women, is yet consistently and per- 
sistently holding to the same stand- 
ard, is Smith. The two which, bur- 
dened with a preparatory depart- 
nent. are being dragged down by it, 
are Vassar and Wellesley. 

When any college attempts to be a 
“college in education, but a family in 
government,” it attempts an impossi- 
ble combination, for the idea which 
lies at the basis of the college is rad- 
ically different from that at the basis 
of the family. We might as well at- 
tempt to combine the necessary se- 
verity of the punishment for crime 
by the State, with the infinite tender- 
ness of forgiveness of sin by the 
church. A family of two hundred 
members is an impossibility as much 
a8 a square circle. We must choose 
between the two. If the government 
of the family be better for the girl, 
let herfnave it. But if the education 
of the college be desirable, that, and 
that alone, must be demanded. 

The question which has been raised 
by some, as to what the young wo- 
Men graduates of our colleges shall 
do, does not seem to be any more per- 
tinent than the equally persistent 
question, What shall the young men 
graduates do? The latter will go on 
in life; a few, avery few, will become 
prominent lawyers, statesmen, phy- 
sicians, clergymen, writers; a large 
number will become steady mer- 
chants and business men, fathers of 
families, useful members of the great 
frame-work of society; a considera- 
ble number will not be even that, and 


Because @ man has had a collegiate 
education he is not necessarily a 
marked man; but if he has rightly 
used the opportunities offered to him 
at any well-ordered college, his whole 
life will be broadened and steadied, 
whatever relations he may come to 
hold to society, and society or soli- 
tude will be found to yield to him all 
its possibilities. And so it will be 
with the women. They will come 
back from their college life to their 
homes with a broader appreciation of 
the value of those homes. They will 
find their own places. Some few will 
go on into professional life. Schools 
are eagerly watching to utilize all 
who may choose to labor in that line 
for an independent life, and they will 
start fairly in the work of teaching, 
and hence not break down physically 
in it. Some will give us books which 
will, we trust, savor more of the im- 
partiality and breadth of the writ- 
ings of the English women than of 
the flippancy and superficiality of the 
American style. The majority will 
organize homes of their own; will 
become, like the men, heads of fami- 
lies; and their whole lives in all their 
details will, like those of the men, 
be broadened and steadied by their 
college training. They will hold 
their lives in their own, control, and 
not be swept away by the force of 
undisciplined impulses. These will 
be the majority. No inconsiderable 
percentage, as with the young men, 
will make their mark. Weare not to 
trouble ourselves so much as to what 
the young women graduates shall do, 
any more than about what the young 
men graduates shall do. They will 
go to their:own place. 


Recent Literature. 


CassELL’s Lisrary OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. Edited by Henry Morley, Pro- 
fessor of English Literature at Univer- 
sity College, London. Published by 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin, New York. 
For sale by Book and News Co. 

The purpose of this work is to provide 
acompact and comprehensive library of 
English thought, from the earliest time to 
the present day. The 4rrangement will 
be chronological. Characteristics of our 
Celtic and Teutonic forefathers; the days 
of transition, after the Conquest, through 
the time of Chaucer, with the rising spirit 
of the Reformation, to the England of 
Elizabeth; the conflicts of opinion by 























her first Stuart King to the revolution of 
1688; and the course of thought and ac- 
tion by which we have been brought to 
the England ot to-day—not without illus- 
tration of the character of our own times 


living writers, where we have leave to in- 
troduce them ; all these should be found 
represented so as to make this library of 
use to the student of the History and Lite- 
rature of our country. 

Each piece of prose or verse will be set 
in a brief narrative showing when and by 
whom it was written, as far as that can be 
told, with here ana there such information 


some part of the mind of a people “not 
slow and dull, but of a quick, ingenious, 
and piercing spirit, acute to invent, subtle 
and sinewy to discourse, not beneath the 





Will be lost sight of after a few years. 


reach of any point the highest that human 


which England advanced from the days of 


by selections from the works of our chief 


as may serve to secure fuller enjoyment of 


capacity can soar to.” So Milton describ- 
ed his countrymen, and the readers of 
these, volumes will see that he spoke 
truth. 

The work has been planned to contain 
in afew volumes: (1) A series selected 
from all the best and most characteristic 
of those poems which are short enough 
to be given in full; (2) [but fourth in order 
of time] a corresponding series of the best 
of our prose works; (3) a series of pieces 
in prose and verse, illustrating from first 
to lust the religious life of England; and 
(4) a series of plays by the best dramatists 
from the time of the miracle-plays down- 
ward, The volumes will be freely illus- 
trated with copies from trustworthy por- 
traits, sketches of places, contemporary 
illustrations of manners and customs, or 
of incidents described or referred to in 
the pieces quoted. 

We have received the first volume—The 
Shorter English Poems, and when we 
shall have examined it carefully we shall 
be able to speak of it more intelligently. 





ANcIENT Crassics tor English Readers. 
Philadelphia: J.B. Lippencott & Co. 
For sale by Book and News Co. 

The cordial reception given by the pub- 
lic to the series of ‘‘Ancient Classics for 
English Readers,” has confirmed the in- 
tention of the publishers to carry out a 
kindred series, which it is believed will 
not be less useful or less. welcome, and in 
which an attempt will be made to intro- 
duce the great writers of Europe in a 
similar manner, to the many readers who 
probably have a perfect acquaintance with 
their names, without much knowledge of 
their works, or their place in the litera- 
ture of the modern world. The classics 
of Italy, France, Germany and Spain are 
nearer to us in time, as well as sentiment, 
than the more famous classics of antiquity. 
To know England one must know some- 
thing of Shakespeare, Bacon, Milton, and 
the great writers who have followed 
them; so no amount of travel can make 
one acquainted with Italy, while Dante, 
Tasso, and her great historians are un- 
known; nor can the upheavings of French 


the nation be comprehended without Vol- 
taire, Moliere, Rousseau, and other great 
names beside. Germany is not complete 
without Goethe and Schiller; nor Spain 
without the noble figure of Cervantes, in 
whom lives the very genius of the nation. 

To bring this great band within the ac- 
quaintance of the English reader, whose 
zeal may not carry him the length of the 
often thankless study of translations, and 
whose readings in a foreign tongue are 
not easy enough to be pleasant: to pre- 
sent the great Italian, the great French- 
man, the famous -German; to make plain 


how they lived, and more or less of their 
position and influence upon the literature 


the “Foreign Classics.” 

The volumes already announced as in 
preparation, are “Dante,” by Mrs. Oli- 
phant; “Voltaire,” by Col. E.B. Hamley, 
C. B.; “Pascal,” by Rev. Principal: Tul- 
loch; *‘Goethe,’’ by A. Hayward, Esq., Q. 
C.; “Petrarch,” by H. Reeve, Esq., Q. C.; 
“Cervantes.” by Mrs. Oliphant; ‘*Mon- 
taigne,”’ by Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M. A. 

They will be published at short inter- 
vals by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia, at the uniform price of one dollar 
per volume. 





—tThree hundred teachers attend- 
ed the Normal Institute at Oskaloosa, 
Iowa. The Institute continued four 
weeks. 





society and the mental characteristics of 


what and how they wrote, something of 


of their country—such are the aims of 


WE call attention specially to the 
valuable school books announced by 
Hurd & Houghton on page 16, and to 
the reduced prices of the same. 
Students, book dealars, and literary 
institutions will do well to consult this 
list. Hurd & Houghton also an- 
nounce in this issue of the JOURNAL 
as ready Sept. ist, “The Poetical 
Works of William Wordsworth,” ed- 
ited by Prof. F. J. Child of Harvard 
University. This is the first of the 
new issue of the well known British 
Poets. The paper, press-work and 
binding of “The Riverside Press” is 
all that taste, culture and perfection 
in the art of printing can produce. 





Pouitics ror YounG AMERICANS. 
Charles Nordhoff. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 75c. For sale by Book 
and News Co. 


In a series of letters to his son, the au- 
thor attempts to instruct him in the po- 
litical knowledge which every American 
boy.ought to possess to fit him for the 
duties of citizenship. He believes that 
free government is a political application 
of the Christian theory of life ; that at 
the base of the republican system lies the 
golden rule. Whether this be so or not, 
the fact remains that this little book of 
two hundred pages is by far the best ° 
guide for young or old who would know 
why and how we are governed. 
AMERICAN History For ScHoots. By 

Geo. P. Quackenboss. New York: D. 


Appleton & Co. For sale by Book and 
News Co. 


Anentlrely new work, freshly compil- 
ed, and intended to meet the wants of 
teachers who desire a history brief while 
complete, and interesting while condens- 
ped. It hasbeen the aim to adapt it to the 
improved modern methods of teaching; 
and to awaken in the student a taste for 
historical reading. |The maps and illus- 
trations are really an aid to a correct un- 
derstanding of the text. 





THE PICTORIAL BIBLE AND COMMENTARY, 
for Young People. Presenting the Great 
Traths of the Word of God in the most 
simple pleasing and instructive manner. 
By Ingram Cobbin. Carefully improv- 
ed, revised and enlarged, with an intro- 
duction by Rev. David March, D. D. 
Wm. Garretson &Co.: St. Louis, Mo.; 
Nashville, Tenn. ° 


This book, with about 450 illustrations, 
isan attempt, and a very successful one, 
too, to set the sacred truths of the bible 
before the young in such a light as to at- 
tract the eye, instruct the mind, and move 
the heart. . 

The main effort of the author seems to 
be to show how fresh, and plain, and 
grand, and strong a book the Bibleis. He 
sets the men of old times along side of 
pictures in later history, to show his 
readers that the Bible is a book for all 
ages—that its saints and heroes are repre- 
sentative men for the whole human race. 

The pictures teach vividly and impres- 
sibly the truth of the written word, and‘ 
the reader receives a far more definite and 
lasting impression of Bible times, lands, 
and people, than could ever be given by 
verbal description alone, 

It will inaugurate a new era in the in- 
struction of the young in biblical litera- 
turé. It is elegantly printed on toned 
paper, beautifully bound, and ought to 
find a place in every home in the land. 





Ir you do not find at your local 
book-store such things as you need, 
send us the order and the money, and 
we will help you out. Our office is 
at 704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis. 
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Viseta. The Phantom City. From the 
German of E. Werner. Boston: Estes 
& Lauriat. $1. For sale by Book and 
News Co. 

A thrilling story of the Polish Revolu- 
tion, into which is gracefully interwoven 
the old Teutonic superstition of a city 
buried beneath the sea, which comes to the 
surface in all its glory whenever the gazer 
isin harmony with nature. Those who 
may be present at its appearance, are 
bound to each other with indissoluble 
ties. If seen twice by lovers, their fate is 
marriage or death. A few hours passed 
in finding out which was the fate of Wan- 
da and Waldemar will be very agreeably 
spent. 





WHEN you organize your schools 
this fall, we would suggest that you 
lay out some definite plan, and so far 
as practicable, work to it. We must 
accomplish more this winter than 
ever before, of real, substantial work. 





The Literary South, a family literary 
and home paper, is before us. Published 
by John F. Seals, at Atlanta, Georgia. It 
is bright and entertaining. 


In the Atlantic for August is an article 
by Whipple, entitled “The Shadow on 
Dickens’ Life,’’ a paper so rich in analyti- 
cal thought, and in insight into the inner 
life of the great novelist, as to be a rare 
enjoyment to the reader. 











Tur September-October number of the 
North American Review will contain an 
article on “The Recent Strike,’ by Thos. 
A. Scott, President of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company; also one entitled 
“Fair Wages,” by “A Striker.” 





THE Popular Science Monthly and the 
“Supplement” which Prof. Youmans 
found it necessary to issue in order to 
give the public what he considered valua- 
ble and timely in popular science litera- 
ture, are before us, and we can but say, as 
we have said before: They are worth 
their weight in gold, for their services in 
educating the people. 

The“Supplement” for Sept. contains the 
continuation of Prof. Robertson Smith’s 
great article on ‘*The Bible.” 

Another artiéle, **The Trial of Jesus 
Chyist,” by Alexander Taylor Innes, is 
the most able and original paper that has 
appeared in the pages of a magazine for 
years, both from a religious and a legal 
point of view. 

This “Supplement” is just the thing for 
“reading clubs” to get hold of. It con- 
tains generally about a dozen lectures and 
articles written in a popular style—which 
ought to be read in eyery neighborhood. 
It is very cheap reading of the very best 
kind. Sendto D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. 





Books Received, 

“Nimport” — Vol. I., of “Wayside Se- 
ries.” Lockwood, Brooks & Co., Boston, 
Mass.; Gray & Baker Book and Stationery 
Co., St. Louis, $1 50. 

*“Dante”—By Mrs. Oliphant. Vol. L, 
of “Foreign Classics.” J. B. Lippencott 
& Co., Philadelphia. $1 00. : 

“The Nineteenth Century”—A monthly 
review edited by James Knowles. Agents 
for America, the Wilmer & Rogers News 
Company, New York. 

“The Locust or Grasshopper Plague in 
the United States.”” By Charles V. Riley, 
M. A., State Entomologist of Missouri. 
Rand, McNally & Co., Chicage. 





—During August, many counties 
in Kansas, Iowa, Illinois, Arkansas and 
Texas, have sent us clubs of from ten 
to thirty subscribers each. For these 
clubs we return our warmest thanks. 
Green county, Iowa, has just sent in 
a club of fifty. To Green we award 
the palm. 





Hurp & Hovucuton, New York; the 
Riverside Press, Cambridge, announce for 
immediate publication ‘‘ Poetic Inspira- 
tion of Nature,” by J. O. Shairp, LL.D., 
author of two books which have been 
widely read: ‘Culture and Religion” and 
“Studies in Poetry and Philosophy.” Mr. 
Shairp has been Principal at St. Andrew’s, 
Scotland, but has lately been appointed 
to the Professorship of Poetry at Oxford, 
a post formerly filled by Matthew Arnold. 
He is a clear-headed and attractive writer, 
and in this volume takes up the question 
of the relation which poetry holds to Sci- 
ence as an interpreter of nature. The 
book is really a contribution to current 
scientific questions from a fresh side. 





Wou Lp it not be a good plan, after 
you have become well acquainted 
with your pupils, to propose to them 
to have a sort of “review exercise” 
one evening in the week, and invite 
the parents and patrons of the school 
in to see what progress is being made? 





Moral epochs chdnge as well as the 
seasons of the year. The gracious- 
ness of the great, the favors of the 
strong, the encouragement of the ac- 
tive, the attachment of the multitude, 
the love of individuals—all these 
change, and we can no more hold 
them fast than the sun, moon, or 
stars. We can never be sure of them. 

We must find our duties in what 
comes to us, ‘not in imagining what 
might have been. 





Faithfulness and constancy mean 
much more than doing what is easi- 
est and pleasantest to ourselves. They 
mean renouncing whatever is opposed 
to the reliance others have in us— 
whatever would cause misery to those 
whom the course of our lives has 
made dependent upon us. 


If you want to slip into a round 
hole, you must make a ball of your- 
self. 

Without ideals nobility of charac- 
ter becomes of rare attainment, even 
if possible. * 





Ir our teachers will all try to or- 
ganize some sort of social and lite- 
rary meeting with the pupils and their 
parents, they will soon ascertain their 
strength and the strength of their 
friends—and perhaps their weakness 
too—and a long step towards efficient 
work to help build up has then been 
taken. Try it, and see what you can 
do, and you will then learn what you 
need—to know—in order to be able 
to do more. 





An apparently adverse destiny be- 
gins the culture of those who are to 
encounter and master great intellec- 
tual or spiritual experiences. 


All experiences enter into the poet’s 
life. 





——More than 10,000 teachers are 
attending the Normal Institutes in 
Iowa. These Institutes are doing in- 
calculable good, and are becoming 
immensely popular. 





Pror. C. F. Craia, who has been 
County Commissioner of Buchanan 
county, Missouri, for a number of 
years, has been elected to the princi- 
palship of the High School at Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa. 

————"9 > o—— 

One of the leading teachers in Illi- 
nois, says: 

“T admire your journal on account 
of its solid articles on education, its 
independence in discussing the plans 
and needs of this great work—and 
especially its helpfulness to those who 
labor in all departments of education. 
It is my intention to introduce it into 
more of our families and homes.” 

H. A. D. 








Pror. W. K. Jones, formerly of 
Tennessee, has just been unanimous- 


ly elected to the Presidency of the] 


Dallas Female College, located at Dal- 
las, Texas. 

The building is entirely new, fur- 
nished throughout with the Improved 
Patent Gothic Desks and Seats, the 
faculty is an able one of large expe- 
rience, devoted to their work, and we 
predict for this institution a large 
measure of success in educating the 
daughters of Texas. 

See what the trustees say in another 
column, of the facilities afforded. 

SouLE UNIVERSITY, located at 
Chappell Hill, Texas, makes a modest 
statement of its designs and needs, on 
page 13. Strong from its very mod- 
esty, and full of promise in view of 
a good and great work already ac- 
complished for Texas. 

This great State is an empire with- 
in itself, and its moral and intellec- 
tual progress will keep pace with its 
marvelous growth in materlal things, 
if the friends of the numerous schools 
established do their duty. No invest- 
ment-of time 6r money will pay bet- 
ter than to sustain the excellent edu- 
cational institutions located at difter- 
ent points in the State. 

Wuat reading are our teachers do- 
ing this winter? What have you got 
to read? Are you so fully posted as 
to be able to illustrate to each pupil 
insome practical way the value of 
the study he is pursuing—so clearly 
and so plainly as to set his mind at 
work to secure all the knowledge 
possible ? 





Ir any of our teachers have not got 
a full set of the addresses and pro- 
ceedings of the National Educational 
Association, we should advise them 
to secure a set without delay. 

Get up au exhibition, charge a small 
admission fee, and secure the funds at 
once, or send us four subscribers, 
and we will send you any volume to 
be had, post-paid. 











Earnestness makes life eternity. 





THaT “open hand” of The Greq 
Wabash route means business. Quick 
time and low rates take now-a-days 
and sure connections are made with 
the main line from Burlington and 
Keokuk, Iowa, and from Quincy, 
Warsaw, Hannibal and St. Louis, far. 
ther south, going or coming, and if 
any further information is needed, 
Mr. H. L. Hall, the General South. 
western Passenger Agent, St. Louis, 
or the ticket agents at various points 
will give it cheerfully and promptly, 

Mr. Hall invites the traveling pub- 
lic to take advantage of this cool 
route via Toledo and the lakes, Put- 
in-bay, Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Sara- 
toga, and all principal cities and wa- 
tering places to the East. Remember 
the 6:40 p. m. train leaves St. Louis 
daily. 





- Drury College. 

The Fall term for 1877 will open on 
Thursday, September 13, with a full and 
able fatulty in all departments of instruc. 
tion. Examination and classification of 
new students the day previous. All the old 
and some new advantages offered. 

J. J. MORRISON, Prosident, 


* 





ATTENTION is invited to the facili- 
ties afforded by the Pittsburgh Fe- 
male College for securing a “higher 
education for ladies,’’ under the pres- 
idency of Rev. J. C. Pershing, D. D. 
Catalogues will be furnished on appli- 
cation to the president, fully explain- 
ing the character of the institution, 
and its superior advantages. 





Help for the weak, nervous and debili- 
tated. Chronic and painful disease cured 
without medicine. Electric Belts and 
other appliances, all about them, and how 
to distinguish the genuine from the spu- 
rious. Book, with full particulars, mailed 
free. Address Pulvermacher Galvanic Co., 
292 Vine Street, Cincinnati, O. x7 eomly 





Ir will pay to remember that $2 50 
buys a ladies’ finest kid or morocco side 
lace shoe at the Globe Shoe Store, 805 
Franklin avenue. 





QUEER, isn’t it, that they struck upon 
the name, ‘** Globe Shoe Store,” but then 
they have the reputation of giving more 
goods for the money at 805 Franklin ave 
nue than any other place on the “globe.” 

Johnson’s Commercial College, 
210 and 212 North Third Street. Full 
Commercial, English, and Mathematical 
Course. Also Phonography, personally 
or by mail. Write for circulars. 

ge@s-Full course of Book-keeping, $20. 

10-6 9 





Advertisement. * 

“The American College Directory and 
Universal Catalogue” contains informa- 
tion as to the name, location, manage- 
ment, number of faculty, length ofcourse, 
size of library, and student’s annual ex- 
pense, for two thousand nine hundred Col- 
leges, Seminaries, and institutions of all 
kinds of learning throughout the United 
States. Sent post-paid on receipt of 50 
cents, by C. H. Evans & Co., 411 N. Third 
Street, St. Louis, Mo.; or can be had of 
news dealers. x89 








Even on the firm land there are fre- 
quent enough ship-wrecks, and the 
truly wise conduct is to recover oul- 
selves and re-fit our vessels as fast a8 
possible. Is life only to be calculated 
by its gains and losses ? 
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Fducational Publications 


OF 


¢ P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
182 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


x¢-Complete Educational Catalogue forward- 
edon application. 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By Prof. 
J. E. Thorpe of Glasgow. Vol. I. Non-Met- 
als. $150. Vol. Il. The Metals. $1 50. 

(In Advanced Science Series). 


ANEW STAR ATLAS, for the Library, 
the School, and the Observatory. In twelve 
cicularmaps By Richard A. Proctor. 8vo, 
cloth extra, $2 50. 


GOMBERT’S SERIES OF FRENCH 
Classics, for School and College Use. A se 
lection of the best tragedies and comedies of 
Moliere, Racine, P. Corneille, T. Corneille, 
aud Voltaire. With arguments in English at 
the head of each scene, and notes critical and 
explanatory. By A. Gombert. Flexible cloth, 
price per volume, 50c. (See separate list). 


GERMAN CLASSICS FOR AMERICAN 
Students. Edited by James Morgan Hart, LLD. 
The following volumes are now ready: 

I, Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea. $1. 
Il. Schiller’s Piccolomini. $1 25. 
If, Selections from Goethe’s Prose. $1. 


This series, issued in neat 16mo volumes, care- 
fully printed, and handsomely bound, will foym 
notonly a set of standard text-books for the stu- 
dent of German, but an attractive collection for 
the library, of the masterpieces of German lite- 
rature. Each volume contains an introduction, 
srunning commentary, and critical and philo- 
logical notes, while to those requiring it a glos- 
sary of special terms is alsoadded. j3For full 
description see separate list. 


PUTNAM’S SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
Classics. A series of specimens selected from 
the masterpieces of English Literature, care- 
fully edited, with Introductions and Explana- 
tory Grammatical and Philological Notes. 
Handsomely printed, and neatly bound in cloth 
extra, price per volume, 50 cents. The fol- 
lowing volumes are now ready: Shakespeare’s 
Tempest, Merchant of Venice, King Lear, 
Macbeth, Richard II., Richard Ilf., Henry 
VIII., As You Like It, Julius Caxsar. 


PUTNAM’S HISTORICAL HAND- 


BOOKS. 

I. English History in the XIVth Century. By] 
Charles H. Pearson. 12mo, cloth ex. ,$1 50, 
Il. The Reign of Louis XI. By B. F. Willard. 
16mo, cloth extra, $1 50. 
PUTNAM’S MANUALS OF HISTORY. 


L England. By Leonard Schmitz, LL.D. 300 
pp, 16mo, cloth extra, with Illustrations and 
Maps, $1. 

Il. France. By Sutherland Menzies. 230 pages, 
16mo, cloth extra, with Map, $1. : 

Il, Germany. By Sutherland Menzies. 
pages, 16mo, cloth extra, with Map, $1. 

IV. Greece. By Leonard Schmitz, LL.D. 200 
pages 16mo, extra cloth, with Map, 75c. 

Y. Rome. By Leonard Schmitz, LL.D. 170 
pages 16mo, cloth, illustrated with Map and 
Chronological Tables , 75 cents. 


VI. Landmarks of General History in the Chris- 
tian Era. By C.B. Dawe, B.A. 280 pages, 
16mo, cloth extra, $1. 


The six volumes complete, in box, $5 50. 
VII. History of the Middle Ages. Ry Suther- 
land Menzies. [In press. 
THE CHILDHOOD OF THE ENGLISH 
Nation; or, The Beginnings of English His- 
tory. By E. S. Armitage. Square 12mo, 
cloth, $1 25. 


POETRY FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. 
Acollection of short pieces selected from the 
best standard English and American authors. 
Edited by Anna C. Brackett and Ida M. Eliot. 
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DALLAS FEMALE COLLEGE, 


German. 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 


———— 


FACULTY: 


W. K. Jones, President. 
W. C. Steele, Latin, Greek, Mathematics and 


Mrs J. M. Hagy, English Literature. 

Mrs. M. E."Jones, Preparatory Department. 
Mrs. J. LL W. Phares, fe as 

Miss Juliet Smith, Assistant. 

Miss Kate Gibbs, Art Department. 

Mrs. Ada Bradley, Piano. 

Miss Lulu Jones, Organ, Vocalization, and 
French. : 

The building is of brick, 75x100 feet, three sto- 
ries high, Mansard roof, and constructed with 
a view to health, comfort and convenience, by 
affording the two indispensable requisites of 
light and ventilation. 

The President, Prof. W. K. Jones of Tennes- 
see, who was the unanimous choice of the board 
of trustees, is a gentleman of twenty-seven years 
experience as an educator, fully up with the 
times. Prof. Jones comes to us indorsed by the 
highest dignitaries of his native State, govern- 
ors, bishops, and supreme judges; and in the 
language of Ex-governor Brown, ‘‘Prof. Jones 
has had charge of some of the best female schools 
in Tennessee.’’ ‘ 
Prof.'Jones has a fullcorps of competent and 
able assistants of large experience. The fall 
session opens Sept. 23, 1877, in the new building, 
and eontinues 20 weeks. Waughters of ministers 
of all denominations in the regular pastorate 
throughout the North Texas Conference instruc- 
ted without charge except as to extras. Though 
the Dallas Female College is under the patronage 
of the Methodist Church, yet it is in no sense 
sectarian; one-third of the faculty being taken 
from other denominations. 

The building is furnished with the PATENT 
GoTHic Desks AND SEATS, manufactured by J. 
B. Merwin in St. Louis, which are indorsed by 
Dr. W. T. Harris, as follows: 


‘¢They are not only substantial and beautiful, 
but by their peculiar construction secure perfect ease 
and comfort to the pupil, at the same time they en- 
courage that upright position so necessary to the 
health and proper physical development of the young. 
These considerations d this style of desk to 
‘all who contemplate seating school houses. : 
Respectfully yours, WM. T. HARRIS, 
Supt. Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo.’’ 


With these improved seats, the new building, 
the able faculty, the board of trustees would ear- 
nestly commend to the parents of North Texas, 
and to the friends of female education at large, 
the Dallas Female College, in the hope of being 
sustained in the effort to furnish a first-class 
school for the fair daughters of Texas. [Signed] 
W.J. Keller, Pres’t. Rev. M. H. Cullum, 
G. M. Swink, Treas. Dr. L. Elliott, 

A. W. Nowlin, Sec’y W. G. Randall, 

L. M. Martin, Dr. E. C. Keller. 








MONTICELLO 


e 9 ° ! 
Ladies’ Seminary! 
The next term will commence Sept. 13. The 
popularity and usefulness of this institution are 
well known to the public. All its arrangements 
for instruction and physical and social comforts 
are of a high order, and the Board of Instruction 
complete. Those desiring to secure rooms 
should apply early. Catalogues will be sent on 
application to Miss H. N. Haskell, Principal, 
Godtrey, Madison county, Iil. 10-9 11-8 


KENTUCKY NORMAL SCHS0L 
CARLISLE, KENTUCKY. 





Fifth year commences September 4, 1877. 
There are three regular courses sustained. 
Preparatory, Elementary and 
Scientific. A Diploma from 
either course equivalent to 
State certificate. 


Tuition, $10 per session. Board, in private 
families, $3 00 to $3 50 per week. 


Correspondence desired, and catalogues sent 


on application. * 10-9¢ 

5 Fine Bristol Cards, 25 styles, with name, 
10c and stamp. F. W. AUSTIN &CO., 

North Haven, Ct. 10-7 11-6 





Higher Education for Ladies. 


PITTSBURG FEMALE COLLEGE 


Elegant Buildings. Eight Depart- 
ments. Twenty-three Teachers. 
Ten teachers in the Conservatory of Music con- 
nected with the college. Charges less than any 
school in the United States, affording equal ad- 
vantages and accommodations. Fall term opens 
Sept.5. Send to Rev. I. C. Pershing, D. D., 
Pittsburg, Pa., for catalogue. 10-9 1011 





Soule University. 


CHAPPELL HILL, Texas, June 30, 1877. 


cw THE PUBLIC: At the annual meeting of 
the Board of Trustees of Soule pieces 
held on the nineteenth day of June instant, the 
following resolution was adopted: 
Resolved, ‘That Robert Alexaneer, I. M. Onins 
and 'T. W. Rogers (members of this Board) be 
appointed a committee, charged with the duty 
of informing the public, through such channels 
as they deem proper, of the condition and wants 
of this institution. 
Under the above resolution we submit the fol- 
——s to the public and friends of education: 
Soule University is located at Chappell Hill, 
Washington county, Texas, on the Western 
Branch of the H. & T. C. Railway, and is the 
roperty of the Texas Annual Conference of the 
ethodist Episcopal Church South, under whose 
auspices it was founded and is now managed 
The twenty-second session of the University 
will open onthe third day of September next. 
ts past history and reorganization under the 
resent faculty are matters known to the public. 
t is the purpose of the board of trustees, at the 
earliest practicable period, to place the institu- 
tion upon such a footing in respect to faculty and 
educational appliances, as to merit and com- 
mand the patronage of the public in the higher 
departments of education. 
The immediate wants of the institution are: 
1. Repairs on the building and premises. 
2. Increase of chemical and philosophical ap- 
paratus, cabinet and libraries. 

3. Two new buildings, a steward’s hall and a 
proposer? department—thus leaving the col- 
ege edifice free to college students. To supply 
these wants we appeal to the friends of educa- 
tion throughont the State, and especially to 
Methodists—ministers and laity—of the Texas 
Conference. President Miller will travel during 
the vacation to secure patronage and solicit aid; 
and the trustees propose, at a period not earlier 
than the next meeting of the Texas Conference, 
to place an active agent in the field. 

“he health of the locality, and the moral and 
social advantages surrounding, are good. 

The President, Rev. Dr. John C. Miller, is an 
educator of great experience and a thorough 
scholai. He exhibited great practical ability in 
building up Centenary College o1 Jackson, La., 
and we are confident, if our friends will render 
him such aid as they can, he will not be less suc- 
cessful in building up Soule University. 

R. ALEXANVER 

I. M. ONINS, 


x-8 T. W. ROGERS. 





Keokuk Northern Line Packet Co. 


Excursion Tickets to St. Paul 
Returning by rail via Milwaukee or Madison. 


w-Excursion tickets to GREEN BAY and 
DULUTH, returning by lake steamer and rail 
via Chicago, with the privilege of stopping off 
at all cities and summer resorts on the lake. 
Through tickets for sale to Chicago, Milwaukee, 
st. Joseph, Kansas City, Atchison, San Fran- 
cisco, Leavenworth, Des Moines, Fort Dodge, 
Cedar Rapids, Detroit, Centreville, Bismarck 
and Deadwood. 

Aw Omnibuses and baggage wagons sent to any 
part of the city, state rooms reserved and all 
information given by applying at the city ticket 
offices, southwest cor. Fifth and Washington 
Avenue, 407 Chestnut, and on wharfboat foot of 
Olive street. 


For Clarksville, Louisiana, Hannibal, Quincy 
and Keokuk, daily at4p.m., 


GOLDEN EAGLE............ Asbury Master, 
Leaves Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. 


WAR EAGL seeaceesse.,-Menaugh Master, 
Leaves Mon@ay, Wednesday and Friday. 


For Clarksville, Louisiana, and way landings. 
LAKE SUPERIOR......... Mackey Master, 


Leaves every Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, 
at5 p.m. 


W.F. DAVIDSON, President. 


| 
DVERTISING AGENTS, 


x7 10 









i. 
S86 W. FouRTH 








TEXAS HEARD FROM. 





CENTREVILLE HieH SCHOOL, July 28, 1877. 
J. B. MERWIN, St. Louis, Mo.: 
My Dear Sir: 

Somewhat more than two years ago, we 
purchased one hundred of your Patent Gothic 
Desks. Weare greatly pleased with them. Not 
only do they admirably economize space, and 
sustain the back of the pupil by their peculiar 
and judicious construction on physiological 
principles, but there is one quality of whichI 
would particularly bear record—their indestruc- 
tibility. Not one breakage has occurred among 
them all. 
prise in Texas, i3 our invocation. 

Very truly yours, 3 
PROF. C. P. McCROHAN. 


Wabash Railway! 


2 FAST TRAINS DAILY. 


Success to them and to your enter- 





d 


8 to (2 Hours in Advance of 
Other Lines. 


xX} Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars and Elegant 
Day Coaches on all trains. The only direct 
route via 


TOLEDO 


—TO— 
Buffalo, Niagara Fa s, 
and all Eastern Cities. 


Tickets can be obtained at all principal ticket 
offices in the West and South, and at the com- 
pany’s office 104 North Fourth Street, or Corner of 
Sixth and Washington Avenue, under Lindell Ho- 
tel, St. Louis. K.H. Coflin, Ticket Agent. Al- 
soat Union Depots, Quincy and Hannibal, where 
also sleeping car berths may be secured, and 
baggage checked through to all Eastern cities. 

All communications addressed to this office 
will be promptly answered. H.L.HALL, 
Gen. Southwestern Pass. Agt., St. Louis, Mo. 

19-9c 


CBee ORR. 


Leading Railroad of the West 





GENERAL OFFICERS. 


Robert Marris, President, Chicago. 

W.B. Strong, Gen. Supt. + 

A.A. Hobart, Supt. Trains and Stations 

cago. 

Sam/’1 Powell, Gen. Pass. & Ticket Agt. 

C. W.Smith, General Freight Agent, 

Henry Starring, Gen. Baggage Agt., 
Galesburg Division. 

H. Hitchcock, Division Supt., Galesburg. 

D. J. Chase, Master Transportation ‘‘ 

R. W. Miles, Div. Fr. and Pass. Agt., Quincy. 
ST. LOUIS DIVISION. , 

N. J.T. Dana, Division Supt., Rock Island. 

E. Ryder, Master Transportation, #e 

G. L. Carman, Div. Fr. & Pass. Agt., 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad is 
universally acknowledged to be the —- 
Railroad in the West, if indeed it has any — 
in the United States. Nopains or expense have 
been spared to anticipate the wants of the trav- 
eling public. The road-bed, bridges, &c., are 
first class; trains are supplied with all the mod- 
ern improvements for the comfort and safety of 
its patrons. Pussengers ticketed to any portion 
of the country, north, south, east a west. 
Fi eight transported promptly and with care, at 
reasonable rates. The C. B. & Q. Road having 
obtained control of the St. L. R. I. &C. Road 
are now as fast as practicable putting that road 
in first-class order. Don’t neglect to study 
your own interest when you want to travel or 
ship freight. Theold and reliable C. B. &Q, 
esta? eee possessed by no other line. 











Square 16mo, cloth extra, $1 25. 
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The Chicago and Northwestern R’y 


Embraces under one management the Great 
Trunk Railway Lines of the West and North- 
west, and with its numerous branches and con- 
nections, forms the shortest and quickest route 
between Chicago and al) points in Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Northern Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Nebraska, California and the Western territories. 


Its Omaha and California Line 
is the shortest and best route between Chicago 
and all pointsin Northern Illinois, lowa, Dako- 
ta, Nebraska, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Neva- 
a, “179i Oregon, China, Japan and Aus- 
tralia. its 


Chicago, St. Paul, and Minneapolis 
Line is the short line between Chicago and all 
points in Northern Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
and for Madison, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth 
and all points in the Great Northwest. its 


La Crosse, Winona and St, Peter 
Line is the best route between Chicago and La 
Crosse, Winona, Rochester, Owatonna, Manka- 
to, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all points in South- 
ern and Central Minnesota. Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 
is the only line vetween Chicago and Janesville, 
Watertown, Fond du Lac, Ushkosh, Appleton, 
(ireen Bay, Escanaba, Negaunee, Marquette, 
lioughton, Hancock and the Lake Superior 
Country. 


Its Freeport and Dubuque Line 
{s the only route between Chicago and Elgin, 
Rockford, Freeport, and all points via Freeport. 


Its Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Is the old Luke Shore Route, and 1s the only one 
pees between Chicago and Evanston, Lake 

erest, Highland Park, Waukegan, Racine, Ke- 
noshaand Milwaukee. 


PULLMAN PALACE CARS 


are run on all through trains of this road. This 
is the only line running these cars between Chi- 
cago and St. Paul and Minneapolis, Chicago and 
Muwaukee, Chicago and Winona, or Chicago 
and Green Bay. 

Close connections are made at Chicago with 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, Michigan 
Central, Baltimore & Vhio, Pittsburg, Fort 
Wayne & Chicago, Kankakee Line and Pan Han- 
die Routes for all points Kast and Southeast, and 
with the Chicago & Alton and Illinois Central 
for all points South. 

Close connections are also made with the U. P. 
R. RK. at Omaha for all tar West points. 

Close connections made at juuction points 
with trains of all cross points. 

‘Tickets over this route are sold by all coupon 
ticket agents in the United States and Canadas. 

ember, you ask for your tickets via the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway, and take 
none other. 

New York office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston 
office, No. 5 State Street; Omaha office, 253 
Farnham Street; San Francisco oflice, 121 Mont- 
gomery Street; Chicago ticket offices, 62 Clark 
Street, under Sherman House; corner Canal and 
Madison Streets; Kinzie Street Depot, corner 
W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; Wells Street De- 
pot, corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 

For rates or information not attainable from 
your home ticket agents, apply to 

MARVIN HUGHITT 
W.H.STENNETT, General Superintendent. 
Gen’! Pass. Ag’t. x-le 





Tllinois Central Railroad. 


Chicago to St. Louis 


Without Change of Cars. 


Making direct connections at St. Louis for Kan- 
sas City, Leavenworth, Denver, St. Joseph, 
Atchison, Little Rock, Denison, Galveston, and 
all points Southwest. 


CHICACO to NEW ORLEANS 
Without Change of Cars. 

175 miles the shortest route to Memphis, Vicks- 
burg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all points South 

This is also the direct route to Decatur, Pana, 
Vandalia, Terre Haute, Vincennes, Evansville, 
Shawneetown, Peoria, Canton, Keokuk, War- 
saw, Farmer City, Clinton, Mt. Pulaske and 
Springfield.; 


Chicago-to’ Dubuque and Sioux City 
Without Change of Cars. 


The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley, 
Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 


wPrElegant Drawing-reom Sleeping Cars run 

through to St. Louis, Cairo, New Orleans and 
Dubuque. 
+ 


XP"Baggage checked to all important points. 


Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street; 
Great Central Depot, footof Lake street; Union 
Depot, foot ot Twenty-second street. 

W. P. Jounson, Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. 


J. ¥. Tucker, Gen. Sup., Chi le 
x-3 18 r) P+ cago. 


ger and Mail Route. 


A STRONG ENDORSEMENT. 


ST.LOUIS AND SOUTHEASTERN 


RATLWAY. 


THE SHORT LINE 
And positively the best route from 
St. Louis 
—TO— 
Nashville, Tenn., 
Where it connects for all points 
SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, 





HE Desks and Seats -used in the 

Model School House exhibited at 

the Centennial Exposition were the 

“New Patent Gothic” style, as shown 
in the following cut, 





Including 

Chattanooga, Decatur, 

Atlanta, Huntsville, 

Augusta, Montgomery, 

Macon, Mobile, 

menpeniek, pow Ontenne, and are used exclusively in the public 

Savannah, Knoxville, f : y P 7 

Jacksonville, Fla, _ Bristol, schools of Philadelphia, and this city 

Charleston, Lynchburg, gave its unqualified endorsement of 

Petersburg, Norfolk and Richmond,thus form- this “New Patent Gothic Desk” by a 
ing the 


unanimous re-adoption of them after 


CREAT TRUNK ROUTE 


Between these points and St. Louis. 73, ’74, ’75, and 1876. 


The curved back and curved fold- 
ing seat conform exactly to the per- 
son of the occupant, so that in using 
this seat the pupil sits in an easy, up- 
right, and healthy position. 

The Philadelphia Board of Educa- 
tion. after thorouglly testing this 
desk for five years, ard re-adopting 
it for exclusive use during 1876, givea 
most emphatic testimony to the truth 
of the statement of Dr. Wm. T. Har- 
ris, Superintendent of Public Schools 
of St. Louis. 

Dr. Harris says: “These New Pat- 
ent Gothic Desks, used in the High 
School in this city, after a thorough 
trial, give entire satisfaction, are not 
only substantial and beautiful, but by 
their peculiar construction secure per- 
— ee fect ease and comfort to the pupil, at 
Nera ‘| the same time they encourage that 
upright position so necessary to the 
health and proper physical develop- 
ment of the young. These consider- 
ations commend this style of desk to 
all who contemplate seating school 
houses.”’ 

Before purchasing school desks, in 
view of the price and the construc- 
tion of the “Patent Gothic Desk and 
Seat,” parties wishing to buy should 
call upon or address, with stamp fer 
reply, J. B: MERWIN, 

704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Travelers, remember this is the great Passen- 
It affords you the advan- 
tage of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches through 
to Nashville without change. No other line can 
offer this accommodation. 


This is the best route for 
Belleville, Shawneetown, 


And all points in Southern Llinois. 


It is the only line for 


EVANSVILLE 


And all points in Seuthern Indiana and North- 
western Kentucky. 


For threugh tickets and’full information call 
at Ticket Office, Fourth and Pine Streets, un- 
der Planters’ House. JNO. W. MASS, 
J.H. WILSON, Gen. Pass. & Tick. Agt. 
Gen. Manager. , 10-2 12 








MARK TWAIN’S 


PATENT 


SELF-PASTING SCRAP BOOK. 





SLATED GLOBES 





Now is the Time to Form 


SCRAP BOOK CLUBS. 


This book is one of the most convenient 
things for anybody and everybody who 
cares to preserve newspaper clippings or 
any choice bit of information,which would 
otherwise be lost. ' 

Each page is prepared to receive your 
scrap or clipping, without further trouble 
or annoyance. ‘The most convenient scrap 
a made. " : 

No. 1, size 7}gx10 In. hf cloth, paper, each $1 25 
oe 4 743 tull ee 1m sod | se. 





MOUNTED CLOBES, 
FIVE INCH GLOBES, 
EICHT INCH CLOBES, 


’ 2 00 


« 6 «full leather, each. ..... 2 50| HEMISPHERE CLOBES. 

13)‘ 10xIay full “stamped, each. 2 75 | Globes of all styl 

a * Wgx123¢ ** ‘stamped, . 275) Globes of a y i i prices. 
‘*14, ** 10%x12% full leather, each....... 3 50 aren See ae 


Copies mailed on receipt of price. For sale by 


J. B. MERWIN, 


For further information, address with stamp 


for reply, 
J. B. WERWIN, 








704 Chesnut Street, St. Lows, Mo. 1704 Chesnut st., St. Louis. 


Jive years of trial, during 1871, 1872, ° 


Cheap Fares by the People’s Ling 
The Ohio and Mississippi Railway Co. will in. 
augurate a reduced local tariff from March Ist, 
1876 which upon examination proves to be the 
lowest rates for passenger traflic in existence in 
the west, and is in accordance with the libera) 
ideas entertained and acted upon by its mana- 
gers sinee they came into possession of this great 
highway between the West and the East. In 17] 
the passenger tariff was reduced from an arbj- 
trary rate of five cents per mile to four (equiva- 
lent to a reduction of 20 per cent), and in addi- 
tion, a system of round trip tickets between all 
stations was introduced at three cents per mile 
(equivalent toa reduction of 40 per cent). 

The results of this highly important and very 
liberal step for the benefit of its patrons disagrees 
with the predictions of those unfriendly to the 
move, as the steady increase in the number of 
passengers carried and earnings on the local bus- 
iness since has been sufficient to encourage the 
company to make the atill further reduction re- 
terred to above, believing they will be justified 
in so doing by increased patronage and the hear- 
ty support of all who may have occasion to use 
this deservedly popular line. 

From above date the basis for single trip tick- 
ets will be three cents per mile, and for round 
trip tickets two and three-quarters cents per 
mile—good until used. Freight train orders, 
good for train and day only, will be sold at two 
and one-half cents per mile.: 

This is the first instance where a western road 
has had the courage to reduce to a figure which 
heretofore has been considered low and below 
a paying basis for railroad managers. 

It 18 confidently expected that this reduction 
will help the freight business of the company by 
giving farmers and others inducements to travel, 
and dispose of their freight at the best market 
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The Best Desks. 








The “Lone Star’ State Not So 
Lonely. 


Etere You Htave it 


‘““The Best Desk I have Ever Seen.” 
Mexia, Texas, Nov. 22, 1876. 

Mr. J. B. Merwin, St. Louis, Mo.: 

It gives me pleasure to say that the ‘‘New Patent 
Gothic Desk’’ is just what it is represented to 
be—durable, economical, and comfortable. After 
ten years experience in the school room, using 
many of the improved styles of school furni- 
ture, I feel free to say the ‘‘New Patent Gothic,”’ 
which I purchased of you, and which ] am now 
using, is the best I have ever seen. 

To school officers and teachers in the Lone 
Star State, and elsewhere I especially recom- 
mend them. 

Very truly, 


MILTON PARK. 


"THIS PAPER IS KEPT ON FILE 
AT THE OFFICE OF, 


ARSON | 


TP)! 
733 Sinsou Sr. PHILADELPHIA, 


Who are our authorized agents, and will 
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OUR ANNUAL LETTER. 


—o-—— 


0 our Patrons and Friends: 


Idesire again to tender you my grateful acknowledgements for your coutinued and increasing 
patronage. For more than ten years, ever since my location in 8t. Louis, some of you have been 
myconstant customers. With largely increased facilities for supplying School Desks of all styles 
and prices, Maps, Globes, Charts, Liquid Slating, Blackboards, Erasers, Crayons—everything—in 
fact, needed in schools of all grades, I come to solicit a continuance of these favors, and to say, 
that several large concerns, who have been selling goods from this point, have turned tneir busi- 
ness in this city over to me, and withdrawn from this market. 

A moment’s reflection will convince any one that it is better to buy goods of a responsible 
party near home, than to trade with irresponsible traveling agents, many of whom have been swin- 
dling school officers for years by their misrepresentations and frauds. 

There is a growing conviction on the part of parents, school officers, teachers, and all pat- 
rons of our schools, that properly constructed seats and desks are an absolute necessity in. every 
gchool house. Not only comfort, but the health of the pupils demand this. Provision should be 
made for the SEATS AND DESKS in building a school house, as much as for the floor or roof 
of the building. We again call attention to this matter thus early and specifically, because we have 
found in an experience extending over more than ten years, that in furnishing school houses great 
trouble and annoyance has been caused by the delay on the part of those whose duty it was to or- 
der seats and desks SIXTY WAYS should be given to get out the order, and get it to its destina- 
tion, te insure its being on hand aud set up in the school house when you need it. It takes from 
$75,000 to $100,000 to keep up a full stock of the varieties, sizes and styles of school desks I man- 
ufacture, and there is no profit in the business to warrant such an outlay of money. 

We have known those whose duty it was to provide these things, to delay ordering the SEATS 
AND DESKS until within a week of the time when the school was to commence. Then the rush 
of freight was so great that the goods have lain in the depot a week or more before starting to their 
destination—the teacher hired—the pupils present—but nothing could be done, as there were no seats 
and the school became demoralized for weeks, because the seats and desks were not ordered in 
time. 

We repeat, orders should be given at least SIXTY DAYS before the desks will be wanted—and 
we write this, to aid at le.<t this year, in avoiding the trouble and disappointment those who neg- 
lect to order in time, will experience. This delay and trouble can be avoided ‘by ordering the 
desks when the foundation of the building is being laid. : 

Now comes the question as to which is the best desk to buy. We prefer to quote what those say 
who have used our desks for more than fen years, and so thorcughly tested their merits. As more 
than 600,000 of *‘ The Patent Gothic Desks” have been sold, and almost as many of the 
“Combination Desk and Seat,’’ we have of course a very large number of the best kind 
of endorsements of these desks. We present the following from Dr. W. T. HARRIS, Superintend- 
ent St. Louis Public Schools, as a sample— . ° 


Of Our Home Endorsements! 


J. B. MERWIN: 
Deak Sir: It gives me pleasure to state that the desks and seats which you have put into the 
school rooms of this city, after a thorough trial of more than ten years, give entire satisfaction. The 


*“ New Patent Cothic Desk,’’ 


with curved Folding Slat seat, with which you furnished the High School, are not only substan- 
tial and beautiful, but by their peculiar construction secure perfect ease and comfort to the pupil, at the 
same time they encourage that upright position so necessary to the health and proper physical develop- 
ment of the young. These considerations eommend this style of desk to all who contemplate seating 
School Houses. Respectfully Yours, WM. T. HARRIS, 
Superintendent Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 


More than 600,000 of these desks have been sold; every one using them commends them. 





PATENT GOTHIC DESK. 


Five sizes of these Patent Gothic Curved Folding Slat-seat Desk are made, to accommodate pu- 
pils of allages. We give acut below of the numbers and sizes so that school officers may know 
how to order, and what sizes to order. ~ 





Size 4. Size. 3 Size 2. Desk, Size 1. } Back Seat, Size 1, 
to start the rows with 
Size 1, High School, for pupils from 15 to 20 years of age. 
Size 2, Grammar, ba «* 12 to 16 es 
Size 3, First Intermediate, for pupils from 10 to 13 years of age. 
Size4, Second - _ ‘6 Stoll s 


Size 5, Primary, for pupils from 5to 9 years. of age. 
We manufacture several kinds of lower priced desks. 
“The Combination Desk and Seat, ’’ | very good purpose. It is not as convenient nor 
as comfortable as the*‘curved folding-slat seat’’ 
but it is cheaper, and gives general satisfaction. 


Five sizes of the ‘‘ Combination Desk and 
Seat’’ are made, to suit pupils of all ages. 


Size 1; Double, High School, seating two per- 
sons from 15 to 20 years of age. 

Size 2. Double, Grammar School, seating two 
persons from 12 to 16 years of age. 

Size 3, Double, First Intermediate School, 
seating two persons from 10 to 12 years of age. 

Size 4, Double, Second Intermediate School, 
seating two persons from 8 to 11 years of age. 

Size5, Double, Primary School, seating two 
persons from 5 to9 years of age. 

Back or starting seats to correspond with any 
size desk. 

These desks are the plainest and cheapest in 





Desk- Back seat to start;the 


rows with. 


This ‘‘Combination Desk’’ is used iu most of 
the schools in St. Louis, and seems to answer a 





price of any raanufactured. They range in height from 11 to 16 inches. The stanchions or end 
pieces are iron, with wide continuous flanges. They are better proportioned and braced, neater, 
and more graceful in design than any other combination seat made. Teachers and school officers 
can easily calculate the sizes of desks needed by the average number of pupils between 5 and 20 
years of age. 


Is it Hconomicalt 


This question is eminently proper. The ‘* Home-made Desks’’ are clumsy and ill-shapen at best— 
they cost nearly as much as the improved school desks in the first place. They soon become loose 
and rickety, as all wood desks do—and then they must be replaced by others, and when this is done 
you have paid more for the two lots of poor desks than the improved dcsks would have cost, and 
still have a poor desk. So the question answers itself. It is economy to buy good desks in the 
first place—for these will last as long as the echool house stands. 


For further information, circulars of globes, outline maps, slating, and everything needed in 
Schools, call upon or address, with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN, 704 Chesnut st., St. Louis, Mo. 





Tools to Work With! 


——_o0——_ \ 


Please remember that the most eminent, experienced and practical edu- 
cators we have, say it is a fact that with a set of Outline Maps, Charts, a 
Globe and a Blackboard, a teacher can instruct aclass of twenty or thirty 
More effectively and profitably, and do it in less time, than he would expend 
upon a single pupil without these aids. 

In other words, a teacher will do twenty or thirty times as much work 
in all branches of study with these helps as he can do without them—a fact 
which Schooi Boards should no longer overlook. 

Teachers owe it to their pupils, to their patrons, and to themselves, to 
secure every facility to accomplish the most work possible within a given 
time. These facts should be urged until every school is supplied with 


BLACKBOARDS ALL ROUND THE ROOM! 
A Set of Outline Maps! 
A Set of Reading Charts! 
A Set of Writing Charts! 
A set of Cutter’s Physiological Charts! 
A Clobe, Crayons, Erasers, &c., &c. 


For circulars and other information, for EVERYTHING needed in schools, address with stamp 


for reply, 
J.B. MERWwo.O, 











Recitation Seats. 





, 


Caresd — yo Seat—No. 162. Ash or poplar stamed. Made any length required. Stand- 

ard length, 8 feet. . 

Aside from the desks, a good Teacher’s Desk, Chair and Recitation Seat, which are necessary to 
the complete furnishing of a school room, a good set of Common School apparatus, embracing 
say a set of Camp’s or Guyot’s Outline Maps and Key $20 to $25 00 

Set Cutter’s Physiological Charts. . 

Teacher’s Guide to Illustration. . 

Terrestrial 8 inch Globe.. 

Hemisphere 5 inch Globe 

Object Teaching Forms 

Numeral Frame.... 

Cube Root Blocks. . 

Horse Shoe Magnet 4 
ABOUT SHIPPING.—We ship all desks, except one with each order, in knock down; this method 

secures low freight rates and obviates all —. of breakage; the one desk is put up ready for 

use, and with our printed directions, will enable any one to put together the desks for 25 cents 
No charge is made for pacKing and delivery at our city depot or wharf-boat, and all screws, 
ink-wells, foot-rests, &c., to entirely complete the desks, are included without extra cost. 
Let. us repeat that Sixty Days notice should be given in order to secure the prompt delivery of 
the outfit your school needs. For further information, circulars of globes, outline maps, liquid 
slating, and everything needed in schools, call upon or address with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN, 
Dealer in School Supplies of all kinds, No. 704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

















Dealer in School Supplies of all Kinds, 704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 




















Prices Greatly Reduced. 





Prof. ANDREWS’ SERIES OF LATIN SCHOOL BOOKS. 





Latin Grammar. School edition. An Epitome of Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar 
For the use of Academies and Schools. 12mo, cloth, 90 cents. jl 

First Latin Book, or Progressive Lessons in Reading and Writing Latin. 12mo, eloth, 70c. 

Latin Reader, with a Dictionary and Notes, containing explanations of difficult idioms, and 
numerous references to the Lessons contained in the first Latin Book. 12mo, cloth, 87c. 

Viri Rome@, with a Dictionary and Notes, referring to the first Latin Book. 12mo, cloth, $1. 

First Lessons in Latin, or an Introduction to Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar. 18 
mo, cloth, 60 cents. 

Latin«Lessons, Revised and enlarged edition. I2mo, cloth, 70c. 

A Manual of Latin Grammar. 12mo, cloth, 6 cents. 

Latin Grammar. Revised, with Corrections and Additions. By Prof. E. A. Andrews and 
8. Stoddard. 12mo, cloth, $1 05. 

uestions on the Grammar. 18mo, 15 cents. 
xercisesin Latin Etymology. i2mo, cloth, 25 cents. 

A Synopsis of Latin Grammar, comprising the Latin Paradigms and the Principal Rules 
of Latin Etymology and Syntax. 12mo, 25 cents. 

Latin Exercises. 12mo, cloth, $1 00. 

A Key to Latin Exercises. 12mo, sheep, $1 00. 

Cesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War, witha Dictionary and Notes. 12mo, cloth, $1 05 

Ovid. Selections trom the Metamorphoses and Heroides of Ovid, with Notes, Grammatical Ref- 
erences, and Exercises in Scanning. 12mo, cloth, $1 00. 

Virgil. The Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil, with Notes and a Metrical Key. 12mo, cl., $1 20 

Sallast. L[listory of the War against Jugurtha and of the Conspiracy of Catiline, with a Dic- 
tionary and Notes. 12mo, cloth, $1 10. 


a 


COLBURN’S ARITHMETIC. Intellectual Arithmetic upon the Inductive Method of Instruction. 
By WarretrColburn, A. M. l6mo, 30 cents. 


Everything I have seen confirms me in the opinion which I early formed, that Colburn’s Arith- 


metic is the most original and far the most valuable work upon the subject that has yet appeared. 
—GEORGE B. EmMEnRson. 


KLEMENTS OF PHYSICAL MANIPULATION. Including Meteorology, Astronomy, and Lan- 
tern Projections. By Edward C. Pickering, Thayer Professor of Physics in the Massachu 
setts Institute of Technology. In¢two volumes, 8vo, cloth, illustrated. Price of Vol. I., 
$3 00; of Vol. IL., $4 Ov. } 

ROBINSON’S HARMONY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. In Greek, 8vo, cloth, $200. The same 
in English, 12mo, cloth, $1. 







ROBINSON’ 1US: A Hebrewand English Lexicon ef the Old Testament, including the, 
Bibli 8vo, half Russia, $7 50. 

ROBINS¢ H-HEBREW LEXICON. ree a Complete Verbal Index to Gesenius’ 
Hebrew By Joseph Lewis Potter, A. M. $2 00. 


F-HURD AND HOUGHTON are also the selling agents for the following School 
and Text Books, published by ALBERT MASON. 


ASTRONOMY. Mitchell’s Popular Astronomy. 1 vol., 12me, illustrated, $1 20. 
CONSTITUTION. Stearns’ Constitution of the United States, with a Concordance and Classified 
Index, and Questions for Educational Purposes. 1 vol.,12mo. College edition, 80c. 
ELOCUTION. Putnam’s Elocution and Oratory. 1 vol., 12mo, $1 20. 
FRENCH. All the French Verbs ata Glance. By Lambert and Sardou. 1 vol., 12mo, 40 cents. 
Idiomatie = to the French Language. By Lambert and Sardou. 1 vol. izmo, $1 20 
i 


GEOGRAPHY. erson’s System of Questions in Geography, Ada to any Modern Atlas. 
New and revised edition, Go cents ees ego 


LOGIC ’s oy 12mo, 60 cents. 
Jamieson’s ic. 1 vol., '2mo, $1 00. Jamieson’s Rhetoric. 1 vol., 12mo, $1 00. 
US. Benedict’s Algebra. I2mo, $1 40. 
' - & —- Business Arithmetic, for Commercial Colleges and for Business Men. 
vol., Svo, é 
Bryant & Stratton’s Commercial Arithmetic. Counting-house edition, $1 88. 
Emerson’s National Arithmetic, Part I., 12cents. Part il., 40 cents. Part III., 76 cents. 
a to Second and Third Pa: ts, 40 cents. 
READING BOOKS. Town’s First Reader, half bound, 16 cents; Second Reader, half bound, 
# cents; Third Reader, half bound, 60 cents; Fourth Reader, cloth, 96 cents: Fifth Reader, 
cloth, $1 00; Grammar School Reader, cloth, 96 cents. 
SPELLING BOOKS. Town’s New Speller and Definer. Revised and enlarged, 20 cents. 
Town’s Old peeing Book, 20 cents. 
Town’s Analysis ew and improved edition, 48 cents. 





Special Terms for Introduction. Correspondence with 
Teachers solicited by the Publishers, 


ny 


_». HURD-AND HOUGHTON, 13 Aston Prace, New Yorx; - 


H.0. HOUGHTON AND COMPANY, 1 Souexser Sramer, Bostos 


(11S THR RIVERSIDE PRESS, CAMBRIDGE, 





GENUINE | 
CRAB ORCHARD SALTS 


PREPARED AT THE . 


CRAB ORCHARD SPRINGS, OF KENTUCKY, 
AN EFFECIUAL REMEDY FO 


The Cure of Dyspepsia and Costiveness of the Bowels. 


Taken in small doses cecnsionstaa during the spring, it is a most excellent purifier of 
the Blood, and as a remedy for Colds a small dose at night will give certain relief by 





morning. 
Sone enuine except put up in Bottles, and sold under the Label of the CRAB ORCHARD 
SPRINGS COMPANY. If not to be had of some convenient Druggists, consumers are re- 











quested to address 


J. B. WILDER & CO., Louisville 
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HOLBROOK’S 


IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING, 


FOR BLACKBOARDS. 
PRICES.—Pint' $1 25; Quart, $2 25; Half Gallon, $4.25; Gallon, $8 00. 


S 











Directions for Use. 


Firnst—Make the surface on which the Slating is te be ap lied as smooth as possible. Use sand 
or emory ms ged if neeessary. It can be made perfect by filling any indentures with plaster of 
Paris, taking pains not to let the plaster set before it is put in, as it will cramble. 


Szcoxp—For ap lying the Slating use a flat camel’s hair brush, frem three to fifteen inches wide 
~~.the wider the better. Price, per inch, 50 cents, 


Tuirp—Shake and stir the Slating till thoroughly mixed; and, that the surface may be even, in 
applying the Slating take as few strokes as possible, drawing the brush the entire width of the 
ard, as it hardens quickly, and any lappings of the brush are visible after the slating is dry. 


Fourrn—aAfter the first coat, rub the boards smooth with emery or sand-paper (rubbing the grit 
from off the paper first), and then apply the second coat same as first. For re-painting an old 
Blackboard two coats will be sufficient. If applied to the wall, three coats. 


—_——9——— 


Caution—No one has authority to advertise ‘‘Holbrook’s Liquid Slating,’’ as we have the 
exclusive manufacturing of it throughout the United States. Dwight’ Holbrook, the inventor, 
made the first liquid slating ever offered for sale, and though there are several imitations, none 
can produce the 


Smooth, Enduring, Dead-black Surface of the Holbrook. 


itisthe only surface that will not glaze. 


N. B.—Thousands of testimonials like the following, received in proot ot superiority of this 
article. James P. Slade, County Superintendent of St. Clair eounty, Ills., says: ‘‘Nearly two 
een since, for the purpose of testing several of the various articles used in the making of Black 

oard surface, five or six diffierent preparations were used in repairing our boards and making 
new Blackboard surface; and, now that sufficient time has elapsed to enable me to judge of their 
merits, I have no hesitation in saying that Holbrook’s Slating is by far the best. It does not be- 
come glossy, crack or scale off. , 1 ean further affirm that it does improve, as you claim it will, by 
use. Ot all the preparations thus tested, yours has given, and continues to give, entire satisfac- 
tion. For this reason I shall take pleasure in recommending it as I may have opporthalty .. ; 
J. P. SLADE.’ 


It will ast Ten Years. 


_ ¥9-Keep the can well corked. A galion will cover about 250 square fect. Brushes furnished 
it desired. Sample as Spgiied to paper sent by mail on sppitonsion. Send for circular of Black- 
board Erasers, and everything else needed in your school. Address, with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN, 
704 Chesnut street. St. Louis, Mo 


$1,200 PROFIT ON $100.| NEW, CHOICE, CHEAP! 


Made any day in Putsand Calls. Investaccora fre Saroaaaies of 
ade » - 
ing to your means. $10, $50 er $100 in Stock Reward Cards 
Privileges, has brought a.small fortune to the| New, choice, and cheap, so beautiful in design 
careful investor. Weadvise-when and. how to| ante! t in variety of-color, that you have 
operate safely. Book with full information sent | only to seethem, toorder. We send a age 
free. Address orders by mail and te h to | for 25 cents to any address post paid. 
AXTER & CO. “ school 
Bankers and Brokers, 17 Wall Street, N. ¥! tana Sumdey School teachers bring in additional 
x-4 11-3 our new, c t oa. 
—_——— stamp for grand illustra ro 
logue. W.M. KOHL, 313 Locust st. St. Louis. 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 
D one in the Best Style of the Artand at Reason- 
' mpeae on Gnbilegenn abe Peeaehioe arp hate 
on © es and Pamphlet w 
contracting elsewhere. Visi : Cards 
mail, postpaid, 75 for $1.00 


. 7, 
 “$12:9-11 “917 North's “+3 ou. 
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